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Gloria in Excelsis 


Glory to God in the highest, sang the 
angels on the night of the first Christ- 
mas. Their song of praise will be echoed 


throughout the world on Christmas in 





the year of Our Lord, 1936, and forever. 
You anointed and consecrated ones who 
form the bulk of the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL are making 
it possible for the angels’ song to echo 
today and in the years to come. 

To you who are instructing others 
unto justice we send with this Christmas 
number of the JOURNAL our heartfelt 
wish for a Happy Christmas. May the 
Infant Jesus, knowing your love and that 
of the little ones you have brought to 
Him, fill your hearts with holy peace on 


His birthday. 


Et in Terra Pax 
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SCHOOL PAPER SOUNDS CALL-TO-ARMS 
IN THE SERVICE OF EDUCATION 


In raising esprit de corps among both pupils and parents, the school paper 
produced by Mimeograph is the powerful and persistent ally of the school 
executive. While functioning as standard-bearer of student activities, it 
is steadily molding public opinion favorable to the school program. Are 
you making adequate use of this constructive force—an attractive, illus- 


trated publication? As countless schools already know, it can be produced 


quickly, easily, and at extremely low cost by Mimeograph, the one all-purpose 
duplicator in educational work. As picturing what can be done in this stimu- 
lating field of action, we should like to send you sample copy of typical school 
publication written and edited by ambitious pupils. No obligation, of course. 
Just drop a line to Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Send for free booklet. Detailed procedure, thoughtfully arranged 
for all operations in getting out a school publication, is clearly set forth 
in a handsome brochure entitled “How to Plan and Publish a School 
Paper.” Write Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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A School Sister 


They that instruct many to justice, shall shine as stars 
for all eternity. — Dan. 12:3. 


HE above words of Daniel, the Prophet, may well 
serve as an inspiration to the teacher and educator 
of today, and as an encouragement in the difficult 
process of teaching and training our Christian youth. 
Modern civilization and the complexity of our modern 
life, have created for the present generation situations 
and conditions which are becoming increasingly complex 
as time goes on. The child must be trained to meet these 
situations successfully. But the basic principle underlying 
the successful solution of the various problems of life, is 
justice. Therefore the task of “instructing unto justice” 
must find a place in Christian education. Everywhere may 
be found unprincipled individuals, who seem to have no 
conception of the religious and moral significance of the 
word Justice. The Catholic school must provide for thou- 
sands of children whose religious and moral training is 
sadly neglected in the home; consequently the respon- 
sibility of the teacher is a rather burdensome one. 

St. Thomas defines justice as “a moral habit according 
to which at all times and with unflinching resolve one 
gives to each that which is his due.” To God, the Supreme 
Owner of all things, everything is due; therefore, justice 
to God has the wider range. Theology and ethics teach 
that from every human being something is also due to 
parents and country, to lawful superiors, to benefactors, 
friends and enemies, to the poor and the afflicted. Hence 
the practice of justice implies the practice of many vir- 
tues, both in regard to man’s dealing with God and with 
his neighbor. 


Justice to God 


Justice to God involves a complete surrender on the part 
of man of his whole being to his Creator. This implies 
submission of the mind to the truths of our Holy Faith, 
and the worship of God by the practice of religion. 

A. The Practice of Religion in General 

The process of Christian education must include reli- 
gion as an essential factor. Our children must be given a 
clear knowledge of the principles of our Holy Faith, and 
must be taught to apply these principles to the situations 
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Editor’s Note. This article is published to show teachers how 
Catholic teaching may be looked at from many views. In this in- 
stance Catholic teaching is viewed from the point of view of one 
of the cardinal virtues: justice. The point of view of this article 
if carried through the teacher’s own study will give her an intellec- 
tual flexibility that will be a tremendous factor in the effectiveness 
of her teaching. Too often the teacher’s approach to her problem 
is fixed. It is limited because her knowledge is inert. Such a view 
as is here presented gives the teacher the capacity to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities as they arise and to deepen the ordinary 
lesson. 





they meet with in daily life. If Faith is deeply rooted in 
their hearts, if religion means something to them, if they 
have learned to view the things of time in the light of 
eternity, if they remember that they are responsible to 
God for every thought, word, and deed, they will not be 
easily influenced by the evils that surround them, and 
will not allow themselves to be carried along with the tide 
of sin and immorality. They will “give to God the things 
that are God’s, and to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s.”” 
They will practice their religion not only in church on 
Sunday morning, but everywhere and at all times. 
B. The Necessity of Grace and the Means of Grace 
The practice of religion implies the need of grace. Chil- 
dren must be made to realize this necessity for the accom- 
plishment of good, and for perseverance in virtue. Our 
modern naturalistic and rationalistic pedagogy excludes 
every supernatural element from the process of education, 
and attempts to attain its end by means of human wisdom, 
experimental psychology, and psychoanalysis. Christian 
educators, however, are convinced that pedagogy without 
the spiritual element of grace is neither sound nor effec- 
tual. Therefore, it is, that the Church recommends the use 
of prayer and the sacraments to all her children, and 
Christian teachers consider it a duty to instruct their 
children in regard to the necessity of these means of grace. 
If during their school days children form the habit of re- 
citing their daily prayers devoutly and conscientiously, 
they will not readily neglect this duty in years to come. 
If, while at school, they approach the sacraments at reg- 
ular intervals, they will learn to appreciate the spiritual 
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benefits derived therefrom, and will make it a practice to 
receive them regularly in after life. 
C. The Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist 

By means of confession children, if properly instructed, 
receive a correct conception of sin and its guilt, of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, and of the love and mercy of God. 
The Catholic child knows that the words of absolution 
pronounced by the priest are not a mere expression of 
hope, but a consoling and encouraging actuality. Accord- 
ing to the principles of psychology, a person who possesses 
peace and joy of heart is more eager and enthusiastic to 
strive for the worth-while things of life, than one whose 
conscience is burdened with sin and remorse. The attitude 
of a Catholic toward life is quite different from that of a 
non-Catholic, precisely because the sacrament of penance 
affords the recipient every opportunity for moral renewal, 
and, consequently, makes it possible for the soul always 
to be in a state of peace. 

The great significance of the Holy Eucharist follows 
from the consideration that this sacrament is for the 
supernatural life of the soul what food and drink are for 
the life of the body. In Holy Communion Christ becomes 
one with the soul, and vivifies it, as the Apostle says: “I 
live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). It 
is the Blessed Sacrament which gives to the Catholic life 
of prayer its depth and its fervor. 

D. Co-operation with Grace 

Man must also play his part in the work of grace, in 
order that it may help him to perform the works of justice. 
In the sacraments grace and nature, sacrament and moral 
effort, are united. Therefore the teacher must impress upon 
the children the necessity of co-operating with grace. Care 
must, however, be taken not to give “overdoses in spir- 
ituals.” The children must not be wearied by insistence 
upon their participation in every religious service con- 
ducted in the parish church, or by urging them to perform 
lengthy exercises of devotion. Human nature cannot en- 
dure excessive burdening with spiritual things. A few prac- 
tices devoutly and constantly practiced are sufficient for 
the young; otherwise they may grow disgusted, and desire 
no more religion for the rest of their lives. The Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is the most efficient means at our dis- 
posal to offer to Almighty God our just tribute of the 
worship of praise, thanksgiving, and reparation. It should 
be for every Catholic the center of all his devotions. 


Justice to Neighbor 


Justice to our neighbor includes justice to every human 
being — to each according to the degree of closer or more 
remote relationship. To be just in our relationships with 
other human beings, we must understand our obligations 
toward them. 

A. Justice to Those in Authority 

1. Parents. Among those in lawful authority, parents 
hold the first place. There is a special virtue to be prac- 
ticed by those who are related through the bonds of flesh 
and blood. This virtue is termed “piety,” and implies the 
qualities of affection, devotedness, and dutifulness. In 
order to give to parents what is their due, children must 
practice the virtue of piety in three ways: (1) By show- 
ing them reverence or respect. (2) By offering them true 
and sincere love. (3) By rendering them willing obedience. 
God Himself has placed parents in a position of supe- 
riority, and children in a condition of subjection and nec- 
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essary dependence. Children acknowledge this superiority 
by practicing reverence, love, and obedience toward their 
parents. 

There is danger today that children deem themselves 
superior to their parents, because — often at the cost of 
great sacrifice on the part of devoted parents — these 
children are receiving or have received a far higher edu- 
cation than their parents ever had an opportunity to re. 
ceive. The sad consequence is often this: When the son or 
daughter is able to reflect upon the advantages of an edu- 
cation, filial reverence begins to weaken, and signs of con- 
tempt are evident in the conduct of the child toward father 
and mother. A young man, or a young woman, may be 
earning a larger salary than the head of the family, and 
may be contributing to the family budget. What is very 
often the result? A domineering attitude replaces the one- 
time childlike spirit of dependence and filial devotedness. 

Inordinate love for. pleasure often causes children to 
neglect the temporal well-being of their parents. In their 
constant endeavor to satisfy their own selfish whims, 
young people forget that their parents who have toiled 
and suffered much for their offspring, would occasionally 
be happy to receive some little token of appreciation in 
return. Such expressions of gratitude are, however, not 
forthcoming. Love and affection have given way to cruel 
selfishness. 

Again we find children who have no regard for parental 
authority, and rebelliously object to being commanded. It 
might be remarked here that overstrictness on the part 
of parents frequently produces this lack of submission. 
Nature cannot bear excessive repression and will seek an 
outlet for pent-up grievances. Those in authority would 
do well to bear this fact in mind. 

2. Spiritual superiors. The first in ecclesiastical dignity 
is the Sovereign Pontiff, our Holy Father, the Pope. Every 
well-instructed Catholic knows that the Bishop of Rome is 
Christ’s vicar on earth. Ignorance alone can account for 
the lack of loyalty to the Holy Father, exhibited by 
certain individuals who call themselves members of the 
Church. Their attitude of criticism toward the Successor 
of St. Peter seems to warrant the assumption that they 
fail to understand Christ’s own words: “He that heareth 
you, heareth Me: and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me.” Their frequent violation of the precepts of the 
Church seems to be sufficient proof that they fail to recog- 
nize in the authority of the Church the authority of God 
Himself. For them a command of the Infallible Church 
seems to have no binding force. In other words, they fail 
to fulfill toward the Church and its Head, the various ob- 
ligations of justice. Hence the necessity of instructing our 
youth in regard to their duties toward the Church. 

Next in ecclesiastical rank are our bishops with whom 
ordinary Catholics deal more or less indirectly. Neverthe- 
less, since it is the duty of every bishop to minister to the 
spiritual wants of his flock, it is the corresponding duty 
of each member of the flock to reverence, love, and obey 
his shepherd, as St. Paul tells us in his letter to the 
Hebrews: “Obey your prelates, and be subject to them: 
for they watch as being to render an account of your 
souls; that they may do this with joy, and not with grief” 
(13:17). The episcopal burden is a heavy one, and the 
life of a bishop is a life of constant sacrifice. Our children 
should be instructed regarding their obligations toward the 

ordinary of their diocese, and should be taught to manifest 
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Here is a scene that calls up for emphasis the obligations of justice to others. The employers of these men are bound in 
justice to pay them a living wage; the men are bound to givean honest day’s work in return. These men are pouring molten 
metal into bench molds in a foundry 


a spirit of gratitude and loyalty toward him in return for 
his watchfulness over their spiritual welfare. 

Last in rank of ecclesiastical dignity, but closest to us 
in our daily lives, are our priests or local pastors. They 
represent to us “ecclesiastical authority” as far as we 
come in direct contact with it. Obedience to them means 
submission to higher authority, since our pastors them- 
selves are subject to the higher authority of the bishops 
and of the Supreme Pontiff. Although most of our Cath- 
olics esteem and reverence the priesthood, it is not an un- 
usual thing to hear certain individuals speak criticizingly 
and disparagingly about their priests. Perhaps much of 
this detraction would be avoided if Christian teachers 
would instruct those under their charge about the sacred- 
ness of the priestly character. It is difficult, we admit, to 
distinguish adequately between the priest and the man. 
No matter how eminent or sacred the vocation of a priest 
may be, he is, nevertheless, still a man, and consequently, 
like all other men, subject to human weakness. However, 
the failings that might occasionally manifest themselves 
in the life of a priest, should not make us forget that he 
is one of God’s anointed. For our benefit the awful powers 
of the priesthood were conferred upon him, and in our 
behalf he exercises these divine powers. Every Catholic 
should know that to defame a priest has usually far more 
injurious consequences than to detract from the reputation 
of an ordinary layman. How often does it not happen that 
members of his spiritual flock are alienated from a good 
and zealous pastor, because of uncharitable and unwar- 


ranted gossip spread in the parish. The best efforts of a 
saintly and zealous priest may thus be thwarted to the 
disadvantage and to the positive harm of the souls en- 
trusted to his safekeeping. If we want to prove our loyalty 
to Christ and to His Church, we must show reverence, 
respect, and submission to His priests. In addition to this 
duty, Catholics have the equally binding obligation to 
contribute to the support of their pastors by voluntary 
offerings, and especially by the assessments placed upon 
them as members of a parish. It is not a rare occurrence 
to meet Catholics who do not know the meaning of 
stipends given for certain priestly functions. The propriety 
and justice of offering stipends has never been explained 
to them. It is easier for the teacher to give this explana- 
tion in the classroom than for a pastor to do so from the 
pulpit. (It might be remarked here that it would be well 
for the teacher to acquaint the children with the proper 
titles to be used when addressing any member of the 
clergy.) St. Paul reminds us of our duty to pray for the 
members of the hierarchy, when he says: “Remember your 
prelates who have spoken the word of God to you” (Heb. 
13:7). We are likely to forget that in the most important 
experiences of life, it is the priest whom the Lord uses as 
His representative or as His instrument to confer on us 
His graces and blessings. To merit for ourselves the priv- 
ilege of a priest’s ministrations at the hour of death, we 
must give to the Anointed of Christ his due. 

3. Teachers, employers, etc. Since teachers, employers, 
guardians, etc., are either the representatives or assistants 
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of parents, our duties toward them are similar to those 
which children owe to their parents. A Christian teacher’s 
duty consists not only in imparting knowledge to her 
pupils, but, by word and example, to “instruct them unto 
justice.” To accomplish this purpose she must secure the 
co-operation of her charges. This implies respect, love, 
and obedience on the part of every child in the class. If 
the teacher endeavors to make school life attractive, and 
succeeds in making her pupils love work, reverence, love, 
and submission will soon be engendered in the hearts of 
the children. They will realize their obligation of justice, 
and make every endedvor to satisfy it. Teachers often 
tail in securing responsiveness and co-operation, because 
of the unpsychological and unpedagogical methods they 
employ in the process of education. 

By contracting obligations with employers, masters, etc., 
we place ourselves under their authority, and are thus 
bound to respect this authority, when it demands of us 
what is just. If employers are bound to offer their em- 
ployees a just remuneration for their services, the em- 
ployees are no less bound in justice to render reasonable 
service. In his letter to the Colossians St. Paul admonishes 
both masters and servants to do what is just: To the 
former he says: “Masters, do to your servants that which 
is just and equal” (5:1) and to the latter: “Servants, obey 
in all things your masters” (3:22). 

4. Civil or temporal rulers. Our duties toward civil 
and temporal rulers are made clear to us by the Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Romans: “Let every soul be subject 
to higher powers; for there is no power but from God. 
Render therefore to all men their dues: Tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom 
fear; honor, to whom honor” (13:1, 7). 

Civil or temporal rulers represent the State, just as spir- 
itual rulers represent the Church. Aristotle defines the 
State as a perfect natural society. This definition may be 
amplified and expressed as follows: “The State is a perfect 
natural union of families, established for their common 
temporal good under a definite government.” Since the 
state is a union of families, or a society, it must have a 
form of government vested with authority. This authority 
comes from God, and is exercised by men appointed or 
chosen as rulers. These rulers are responsible to God and 
to those whom they govern. Such being the character of 
State authority, it follows that the laws and ordinances 
enacted by the State for the common good are binding 
upon every citizen, and cannot be disregarded without the 
incurring of moral guilt. State authority, however, has its 
limitations. Since the State exists to promote the material 
and temporal welfare of man, it must not interfere with 
his spiritual and eternal interests. On the contrary, the 
State should be helpful to man in the attainment of his 
eternal end. If the State makes laws that are in opposition 
to the laws of God or to the precepts of the Church, men 
are not bound to obey them. 

B. Justice to Society 

We hear and read a great deal today about ‘Social 
Justice” and what it demands. Its many problems are dis- 
cussed in our public newspapers, at public conventions, in 
our churches, and in our schools. No doubt the best solu- 
tion for all of these difficulties may be found in the en- 
cyclical of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, and in the encyc- 
lical of our present Pontiff, Quadragesimo Anno. The 
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former gave the impetus to the study of social problems 
in the light of Christian principles; the latter gave re- 
newed impetus to Catholic Action by pointing out that 
Christian principles must dominate our own lives. Both of 
these documents are of inestimable value to human so- 
ciety. A careful study of them by the students in our 
social-science classes will prove beneficial to them in their 
endeavor to understand the duty of justice to society at 
large. One of these duties, which is very frequently neg- 
lected, is the obligation on the part of citizens to vote. 
This neglect may result in a serious wrong against the 
State or against the Church, or against the community 
in which we live. If the people, for instance, were to de- 
cide by vote upon an important issue, let us say, the enact- 
ing of laws regarding parochial schools, Catholics would 
have the obligation to vote. To fail in this obligation 
would be a moral wrong. Ignorance of this duty seems to 
be quite prevalent among some of our Catholic young men 
and young women. 

There are other obligations of justice toward our fellow 
men, which concern us more directly. These are duties 
regarding (1) our neighbor’s body; (2) his soul; (3) his 
honor; (4) his property. 

1. Duties regarding our neighbor’s body. Every human 
being has the duty of respecting the life and health and 
bodily well-being of his fellow men. He therefore cannot 
unjustly kill, maim, or mutilate his neighbor, impair his 
health, imprison or enslave him. These are all negative 
duties regarding our neighbor’s body, or his bodily life. 
Besides these there are positive duties; these are implied 
in the corporal works of mercy. The performance of these 
works of mercy is not always a matter of justice. In them- 
selves they may be a matter of charity. The relationship 
between the doer of the act and the individual in whose 
behalf it is performed, determines whether charity or jus- 
tice demands its performance. 

2. Duties regarding our neighbor’s soul. If it is unlaw- 
ful to injure or destroy the life of the body, it is a still 
greater evil to cause injury or spiritual death to the soul. 
This is frequently done through the sin of scandal. From 
the words of Christ, “Woe to the world because of scan- 
dals,” we can infer what a terrible thing it is to scandalize 
cur neighbor. There are various kinds of scandal: direct, 
indirect, and diabolical. The differences, between them are 
due to the different attitude of mind on the part of the one 
who gives scandal. Thus, if the sin is committed for pleas- 
ure, gain, or some other private end, the scandal is direct, 
because the end immediately in view is the sin; e.g., to 
urge another to commit a sin in order to gratify one’s pas- 
sions. If the immediate end is not sin, but something that 
will most probably lead to another’s sinning, the scandal 
is indirect ; e.g., to eat meat on Friday in the presence of 
those who would be influenced by this act, to do the same. 
To be guilty of diabolical scandal, one must desire to 
produce sin in another for the sake of evil itself, and not 
merely for the sake of some profit or gratification; e.g., 
if an apostate were to strive to pervert the faith of another 
in order to make him as bad as himself. 

Scandal given is not always taken; nevertheless, if suc- 
cess was wished for, a sin of desire has been committed. 
Just as scandal may be given and not taken, so it may be 
taken when not really given. This is called Pharisaical 
scandal. Taking scandal at things that are mere trifles, or 
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are perfectly lawful, is a common failing among certain 
“pious” people. In such cases there is no wrong incurred 
on the part of the one accused of giving the scandal. 
Charity demands that care be taktn not to scandalize the 
weak or the ignorant, by doing something that is lawful, 
but is considered unlawful by these individuals. We are 
bound by the negative duty, not to give scandal, because 
of the incalculable evil resulting therefrom. One sin of 
scandal may start a soul on the path of evil, and cause it 
to fall again and again, perhaps to its eternal ruin; and 
the one who bears the responsibility is powerless to undo 
the evil wrought. In such an instance justice demands that 
the one who has given the scandal at least pray for the 
conversion of the one he has scandalized. 

3. Duties regarding our neighbor’s good name and his 
honor. Every man has a right to his good name, or the 
reputation he bears among his fellow men for uprightness 
and honesty. A good name is of great value in the forming 
of friendships, the establishing of credit, and in securing 
and holding a position. “A good name is better than 
riches,” and to rob our neighbor of this treasure is to 
become guilty of an act of injustice which demands repara- 
tion and restitution, as far as this is possible. In our daily 
intercourse with men it may be possible to injure the 
good name of others in various ways: by detraction, 
calumny, or slander, etc. Detraction consists in injuring 
our neighbor’s good name by revealing his faults without 
necessity. Calumny differs from detraction in this, that in 
calumny the thing of which we accuse our neighbor is 
false, while in detraction the evil told about another is 
true. We are sometimes allowed to reveal the faults of 
others, or we may even be bound to do so, if it is for the 
good of the guilty person, or when it is necessary for pre- 
venting greater evil. However, this revelation must always 
proceed from a motive of charity, and the fault must not 
be exaggerated. If one has been guilty of slander, he is 
obliged to retract the slander, and to repair the injury he 
has done his neighbor. It may be asked: Is it wrong to 
criticize public men, or to expose their faults? According 
to ethical principles there is no justification for exposing 
private misconduct, unless “the manifest good of the State, 
and the prevention of serious injury to public interests 
should render the exposure not only necessary, but effec- 
tual for the purpose. If ineffectual, it would be unlawful.” 

Honor is the natural or official dignity of a person which 
entitles him to esteem, respect, and consideration on the 
part of his fellow men. St. Paul says: “Honor to whom 
honor is due.” Therefore, to injure a man in regard to his 
honor is an act of injustice, which demands reparation 
in as far as this is possible. Honor may be injured: by dis- 
respect, derision, mockery, contempt, insult, etc. The grav- 
ity of the fault is in proportion to the dignity of the person 
insulted or dishonored, and the reparation to be made de- 
pends on the seriousness of the offense. 

4. Duties regarding our neighbor’s property. Every man 
has a natural right to temporal possessions; consequently 
it is morally wrong to injure our neighbor in his property 
by robbery or theft, by cheating, usury, or in any other 
unjust way. Property may be acquired by a man in various 
ways. It may be given him as a gift; it may be purchased 
by him; it may be procured by personal lawful effort; it 
may be found; etc. In the first three instances the prop- 
erty acquired belongs to the recipient lawfully. The mere 
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fact of finding something of value, however, does not make 
it the finder’s property. He is bound, as a matter of justice 
to restore it to the owner, provided he knows who the 
owner is. If the finder, after reasonable effort, has not suc- 
ceeded in discovering the owner, he may lawfully appro- 
priate whatever he has found. 

Theft and robbery are sometimes indirectly committed. 
To constitute theft, a neighbor’s property need not be 
actually removed by fraud. A man may, for instance, 
borrow what he sees no reasonable hope of being able to 
pay; one in charge of another’s property may waste it, or 
expose it to waste and Joss; an unjust price may be asked 
for goods sold to one’s neighbor; inferior goods may be 
given for the price of superior goods; etc. In all these 
cases restitution must be made by the possessor of ill- 
gotten goods as soon as possible, unless a delay is justi- 
fiable. Justice also demands that every man pay his law- 
ful debts. This is a point of justice often disregarded in 
our day, consequently it should be impressed upon the stu- 
dents in our schools; also the duty of making restitution 
when they have spoiled or damaged their neighbor’s prop- 
erty or goods. © 


Justice to Self 


Man has not only duties to fulfill in his relations toward 
God and his neighbor, but he is also in justice bound to 
take care of his own body and soul. 

A. Duties in Regard to the Body . 

How far are we obliged to take care of our health and 
our life? We are bound to take reasonable or ordinary 
care of both. There is no obligation to make use of extraor- 
dinary means; however, since we are obliged to preserve 
our health and our life as well as we can, we are bound 
to use the necessary means to achieve this end. For in- 
stance, work becomes a necessary means, if by labor alone 
the necessaries of life can be secured. This is clearly 
pointed out in Pope Leo XIII’s famous Encyclical on 
Labor. Ordinary remedies for the restoration of health 
must be used in case of illness. Excessive acts of mortifi- 
cation and self-abnegation are ordinarily not permitted. 
On the other hand, excessive indulgence in eating and 
drinking, and the gratification of every sensual appetite 
is an injustice to the life of the body. The use of power- 
ful drugs, hypodermic injections, etc., may also become a 
demoralizing habit, and cause serious injury to the body. 
B. Duties in Regard to the Soul 

Our Lord says: “What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his soul?” These words ought to con- 
vince us of our obligations in regard to our soul. There are 
many things in life that are relatively necessary; but the 
salvation of our souls is absolutely necessary, if we are to 
fulfill the purpose and achieve the end for which God has 
created us. It is “the one thing necessary.” 

Christ says: “I am come that they may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” (John 10:10.) In these words 
Christ referred to the life of the soul. To have this life 
more abundantly, we must remain united with Christ, as 
the vine with the branches. Christ is the Vine from which 
the life-giving stream of grace flows into the branches — 
the souls of men. Union with Christ is fostered and 
strengthened by prayer and by the reception of the sacra- 
ments. The habit of prayer should be acquired in early 
youth, and should be supplemented by the regular recep- 
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tion of the sacraments of penance and Holy Eucharist. 
These two sacraments are the strength and spiritual 
power of youth. Sacramental confession not only purifies 
the soul from sin, but it is also productive of many graces. 
It strengthens the soul against relapse into sin, and en- 
courages it to the practice of virtue. The frequent recep- 
tion of Holy Communion strengthens the soul against 
weakness in the spiritual life; it secures for it abundant 
graces to resist temptation; it leads the soul to a most 
intimate union with Christ. As the “Bread of the Strong” 
it is especially adapted to support man in his moral and 
spiritual needs. 
C. Duties in Regard to the Development of Our 
Physical and Mental Powers 

The Creator has given to each of us powers of body and 
soul. We owe it to God and to ourselves to develop and 
perfect these powers as far as we are able. Abundant op- 
portunities for doing this are afforded us. To some the 
Lord has given five talents, to others three, and to others 
one. Each one is expected to develop his potentialities into 
actualities for the greater honor and glory of God, his own 
perfection, and the benefit of his neighbor. This is not left 
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to the choice of the individuals, but is a duty, or an obliga- 
tion of justice. 

“Those who instruct many unto justice, shall shine like 
stars for all eternity.” We have endeavored to set forth 
what the idea of Justice means, and what the work of in- 
structing others thereunto implies. This is the work of 
Catholic education. It is the noble but arduous task of 
every Christian teacher to train the child according to the 
principles of the Church, and to habituate him to the 
practice of justice to God, to his neighbor, and to him- 
self. The excellence of this work, as well as its worth-while 
results, ought to encourage the teacher to devote herself 
with a holy zeal to this undertaking. Her reward will exceed 
her efforts, for according to the words of Sacred Scripture: 
“They that instruct many unto justice shall shine like 
stars for all eternity.” 
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position as supervisor in the school system of the 

city of X. My first visit with the superintendent 
was very satisfactory in every respect. Such a personality 
combining nobility, tact, and simplicity had been my ideal 
of a superintendent. The principals were courteous and 
businesslike. I felt at once that I would use my very best 
efforts and energy to help in the improvement of instruc- 
tion in this school system. My sphere of work was the 
supervision of arithmetic in grades three to eight, inclu- 
sive. 


Q): my return from Europe in 1934 I accepted a 


The Situation 


There were 34 teachers who taught arithmetic in these 
grades. Eighteen held the B.A. degree, twelve had at least 


two years’ college work, and four held a first-grade cer- . 


tificate. In the latter group were two teachers who had no 
experience in regular teaching. 

When examining the pupils’ report cards I noticed that 
in one building more than 40 per cent of the third-grade 
pupils had fallen below 70 in arithmetic, while these same 
pupils had an average of approximately 95 in this subject 
the previous year. In another building the seventh grade 
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A Visit to Grand Canyon 


Sister M. Fides Shepperson, Ph.D. 


HE teacher of science should visit Grand Canyon 
for its geologic value; the teacher of English, the 
writer, for its power to vitalize the great paeans of 
literature. Coleridge’s Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, 
concluding with the line, “Earth with ten thousand voices 
praises God’’; Wordsworth’s nature poems, Lines on 
Tintern Abbey; Byron’s passionate apostrophe to the sea 
and to the lost cities of Time — here speak a native lan- 
guage. Religious educators, standing on Kaibab rim and 
looking down into the mile-deep depths of the Canyon, 
would here find co-assurance of the hopes and promises of 
the cloister and grow familiarly at peace at touch of the 
Eternal. 

According to geologists, Erosion has been the magic 
hand that sculptured all those rock palaces, temples, 
towers, turrets, spires, pinnacles down in the Canyon. But 
some artist in love with color guided that hand as it 
moved selective among rock formations. Reds, purples, 
cobalt blues, pale blues, pinks, violets, changing pastels 
dying down in amber and white mists— perpetuate on 
stone canvases the paintings of this Titian of the Canyon. 
And back of artistic color and form, back of geology’s 
six hundred million years, back of Grand Canyon’s awful 
mystery, back of cosmic time, is God. We feel His 
presence; we hear Him say in words familiar to the 
cloister, “All is little amd short that passes away with 
time — seek the eternal.” 


A EEE 


My First Year as Supervisor 
Sister M. Lucian, C.D.P. 








Editor’s Note. This is an illustration of the proper attitude of a 
supervisor toward her work, the nature of conditions actually exist- 
ing, and the possibility of service of an intelligent supervisor. 


ranked extremely low in arithmetic. Of these points I 
took notes with the intention to prevent a similar occur- 
rence. I was not surprised at the failure of the third grade, 
for, one glance at their course of study convinced me that 
these little youngsters were overtaxed with long division 
up to four digits in the divisor. The failure of the seventh 
grade was probably due to the short 18-minute periods 
allotted to that subject on the daily program. 

My intention had been to call a general meeting of 
the teachers under my supervision before the opening of 
school; but since it was considered to be too inconvenient 
for the majority of the teachers, it could not be carried 
out. It had also been decided that neither the textbooks 
nor the courses of studies should be changed that year. 
This prevented me from carrying out my plans to the full 
benefit of the school. However, I was determined to work 
for the betterment of teaching and the improvement of 
teachers to the utmost of my ability. Several teachers had 
individually disclosed to me some of their difficulties and 
were looking for my first visit with delight. Their pupils, 
too, were happy to greet me and to display some of their 
knowledge. There were only three teachers who looked at 
me as if I were an intruder and believed that their au- 
thority would be weakened by my presence. The pupils 
in one of these rooms were thoughtlessly shouting the 
multiplication tables and looking through the windows, 
while the teacher was watching me and turning the pages 
of the textbook. The pupils were then called to work some 
problems on the blackboard. Their work was careless and 
inaccurate. One boy looked up the answer in the book 
and changed his result from $1725 to $1.73; another mul- 
tiplied the circumference of a tank by the height and ob- 
tained its volume in square feet. All this was considered 
excellent by the teacher. I curtailed my visit in this room 
and decided to wait for a more favorable moment to en- 
lighten the teacher in regard to a better method and more 
careful work. In the next hostile room matters were even 
worse. The tables of dry measure which were being re- 
peated by one of the classes were well deserving the name 
“dry.” Not only the tables but the problems relating to 
them as well as the work carried on by the pupils at the 
blackboard were all as “dry as dust.” Besides, no atten- 
tion was given to accuracy and thoughtful reasoning. How- 
ever, I noticed an exceptional neatness of the room and an 
artistic arrangement of plants and flowers. At the end of 
my visit, I spoke to the teacher a few words of compliment 
regarding her excellent taste and skill in decorating. She 
accepted these with great pleasure and then asked what 
I thought of her teaching. I tried to find some minor 
points that were praiseworthy, but she divined my 
thoughts and asked to speak to me after class hours. The 
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last of the hard-to-deal-with type was a third-grade teach- 
er. She had been teaching the third grade for seven years 
in the same building and wanted to be left undisturbed 
to do as she had always done. The careless and inaccurate 
work done in the more advanced grades could easily be 
traced back to this room as to its source. When I noticed 
the hard features and suspicious glance with which this 
teacher saw me leave the room, I understood that it would 
be useless to offer any suggestion at that visit. So I waited 
tor a more favorable opportunity. 


The Plans 

While I was planning some new devices and games in 
arithmetic, I realized that drill and concentration on the 
four fundamental operations had to receive considerable 
attention. The Courtis Tests had been given at the begin- 
ning of the term. These were. followed by the Cleveland 
Tests to determine the particular difficulties in each child. 
In some instances the entire class was weak on some single 
point. For these I selected appropriate class drills which 
had to be used and continued. In some classes the diffi- 
culties were scattered. Here classwork was suspended and 
time was taken with instructing small groups having the 
same trouble until the difficulties were cleared away. 

Since lack of accuracy was prevalent in all arithmetic 
classes, I suggested that my simplified plans for arith- 
metic should replace the outlines for that subject of the 
regular course of study. The superintendent and the prin- 
cipals examined my plans and were very well pleased with 
them. The teachers, too, expressed their approval and were 
especially delighted with the various objectives which 
were stated with the outline for each year. 

At the group conferences the objectives for each grade 
were discussed. I shall mention only a few of these objec- 
tives. For instance: “To get acquainted with liquid, dry, 
and linear measure by actual experience,” was one of the 
objectives for the third grade. The fifth grade had for one 
of its objectives to develop the power of working problems 
relating to bills, receipts, checks, farming, industries, and 
labor. The sixth grade had: “To develop a taste for thrift, 
observation, and forethought.” 

At the same time excursions with arithmetical purposes 
were planned. Visits to the library, courthouse, factories, 
and electric-light plant were scheduled for the seventh 
grade. Other visits and trips were to be made by the 
different classes. The facts accumulated on the walk or 
visit should be made the basis for a week’s work in 
arithmetic. 

These conferences were followed by a special meeting 
of the third-grade teachers. Here I demonstrated how a 
chart of multiplication facts could be built. The following 
exercises are a part of it: 


6 7 6 
4 6 9 
0 8 
3x«&8+2 3x«K6+1 3K 7+ 2 
3 Q 7 
3 3 3 
2 - 2 
2 3 + 


At another conference a device for drill in the four 
fundamentals was explained. This is a tabular arrange- 
ment of numbers on a large card. A card large enough 
to cover the whole table and from which a piece the shape 


of a carpenter’s square has been cut is held in position 
at various places on the table. The groups of numbers 
selected may be used in drills of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. 


The Problem Child 


Among the difficulties which the inexperienced teachers 
brought to me for solution was a problem child. “Jack 
has been in the third grade and cannot get interested in 
arithmetic,” was the statement of his teacher. I soon found 
out that Jack’s ideas about arithmetic were like those of 
the little Negress who explained that, given two numbers 
one larger than the other, she subtracted. If that did not 
give the right answer, she multiplied or divided. If there 
were a “lot of numbers” in the problem, she added. There 
was no thinking or reasoning; she merely worked for an- 
swers. I knew that Jack was an expert bicycle rider, so | 
spoke to him about speed and time in relation to his 
bicycle. He became interested at once and asked questions 
about the speedometer of a car about which he had heard 
his father speak. Miles per hour, cost of gasoline, and 
bicycle supplies were some of the topics which I dis- 
cussed with Jack. After three weeks, during which he had 
visited me for ten minutes daily, he was able to calculate 
the cost of any number of gallons of gasoline by noticing 
the price scale. Other problems became easier for him to 
grasp: and when his class was playing store, he wanted 
to work arithmetic all morning. 


The Results 


Thus four months passed. During the last weeks of the 
first semester I could notice that I had the co-operation 
of all the teachers. They were making use of the methods 
which I suggested and followed the lesson plans which I 
helped them to prepare. To convince ourselves that the 
pupils had really improved, we tested them. We used the 
Stone Reasoning Test for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, allowing fifteen minutes for the test. The 
results were gratifying. Ninety per cent of the fifth-grade 
pupils reached a score of 7.2 with 85 per cent accuracy. 
Ninety per cent of the sixth-grade pupils reached a score 
of 7.9 with 89 per cent accuracy. Ninety per cent of the 
seventh grade reached a score of 9.1 with 92 per cent 
accuracy. Ninety per cent of the eighth grade reached a 
score of 9.8 with 95 per cent accuracy. The third and 
fourth grade showed also a marked improvement. 

A few days after the test as I was on my way to the 
third-grade room the principal of that building expressed 
her desire to accompany me. When we came closer to the 
classroom, we heard a clinking and clanking. We opened 
the door, and behold! a miniature grocery, dry goods, and 
dairy business was going on. Bushel baskets, peck meas- 
ures, gallon cans, scales, yardsticks, tape, quart and pint 
bottles were being used by the energetic clerks, while their 
keen-eyed customers watched closely to catch a mistake. 
One customer was buying two and one-fourth yards of 
paper ribbon at the ribbon counter; another paid for a 
half pound of sand sugar. So, these little third graders 
knew fractions! As we were leaving, I heard a small boy 
ask a third-grade clerk for a quart of milk. We turned 
and watched the transaction. “How much does it cost?” 
the purchaser inquired as he received a quart jar of chalk 
water. “Eighteen cents,’ came the prompt reply. The 
customer produced a fifty-cent piece of paper money. 


December, 1936 





December, 1936 


“Thank you,” replied the sturdy dairyman and gave the 
change counting, “nineteen, twenty, twenty-five, fifty” as 
he placed two cardboard pennies, a five-cent piece, and 
a paper quarter upon the counter. “An actual experience 
in measures and problem solving made vital and inter- 
esting!” said the principal to me and went to the teacher 
to congratulate her on the success of her class. 

When passing the seventh-grade room, a lady was wait- 
ing to speak to her daughter who was in the seventh-grade 
room. When she saw us, she began to tell us immediately 
ibout all the valuable things Cleo, her daughter had 
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learned this year. “Cleo has made a family budget and 
keeps our accounts straight,” she said. Then she added 
with a tone of great satisfaction, “It is through her skill 
in figuring out several little ways of saving that in spite 
of the depression, we have been able to start deposits in 
the savings bank.” 

These and other instances, as for example, the en- 
thusiasm of the fifth graders preparing for the Fraction 
Dash, proved that not only the teachers and pupils were 
doing better work in arithmetic, but that also the parents 
were delighted with the results achieved. 


The Munich Method 


Rev. Anthony Fuerst 


difficulty.* The Counterreformation with its host of 
able and gifted catechists' and its array of master- 
ful texts? had restored catechists to the niche in which it 
had been enshrined. But not for long. The “age of en- 
lightenment” by subtle sarcasm and by its air of arrogant 
superiority so influenced the leaders of Catholic educa- 
tion that they sought to dilute the content of religious 
instruction. The age of romanticism, the flight from 
reason, by its insistence on aesthetic feeling and by its 
high appraisal of personal experience further muddied the 
troubled waters, so that the method of instruction was 
made to fit in with the* profane pedagogy of the period. 
Within the Church itself a dry-rot had attacked the core 
of catechesis, a rot manifested in severe theological ter- 
minology and in the failure to grade either concept or 
language. As a result, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the teaching of religion was in a sorry plight. The 
members of the Katechetenverein of Munich among 
whom Anton Weber and Heinrich Stieglitz were princi- 
pals, initiated a movement with the purpose of raising 
the standard of religious instruction which, at the time, 
was mere text-analysis. To these Crusaders such a method 
was not only essentially false, but also the expression of a 
censurable inertia. They considered their movement and 
its final triumph as the victory of pastoral conscientious- 
ness over the policy of pastoral laissez faire. Out of con- 
sideration for the place where the movement originated, 
the system which supplanted the then current analysis 
of text was given the title of “Munich”; out of respect 
for the chief protagonist it is also called “stieglitz.” 
The Munich Method was, as I have said, the way out 
of a difficulty. It also solved a pedagogical problem. The 
question which at some time or other puzzles every teach- 
er of religion is this: Why do I prepare for class in this 
particular way? Is there no other way? To those ques- 
tions every conscientious catechist must reply: I do so 
(1) because the matter permits no other treatment; (2) 


Ti Munich Method was originally the way out of a 


*Paper read at the National Catechetical Congress, New York City, October 
3-6, 1936. 

1M. Gatterer, Katechetik (4 ed.). Rauch, Innsbruck. 1931, pp. 37-40. 

2C. Moufang, Katholische Katechismen des XVI Jahrhunderts in deutscher 
Sprache, Kirchheim (Mainz) 1881. The book reproduces the texts. 

3Karl Raab, Das Katechismus Problem in der kath. Kirche, Herder, 1934, pp. 
36-55. 

4J. T. McMahon, Some Methods of Teaching Religion, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1928, pp. 2-3. 


because it seems to me that by doing so I have not lost 
sight of the children whom I teach. In other words, the 
subject demands that it be divided and arranged and 
grouped.® The laws of thought supply the basis for the 
division and the arrangement. The school board, by its 
syllabus, limits the ramifications of that division and ar- 
rangement. The child enters into the choice and the or- 
ganization of a unit only as a determinant of choice or of 
grading. The child cannot affect the inner structure of 
truth. Apart from the child the subject matter itself is 
complex; it is a mosaic which the teacher takes apart by 
logic to build it up again in the mind of the child without 
loss of beauty or harmony of parts. It is this building-up 
process, the transference of a prescribed assignment from 
the paper of the syllabus through the mind and mouth of 
the teacher to the child which is the crux of the teacher’s 
problem. How is that transfer to be accomplished most 
effectively ? Educational psychology should afford us the 
means of making a decision. It should furnish us with a 
method that is based on the very nature of the child; it 
should offer us a teaching procedure which best enun- 
ciates or articulates the various precepts by which the 
mind grows in wisdom and understanding and by which 
the will gains in strength and decision. In no sense should 
it be conceived as an elaborate a priori mechanism de- 
signed to eliminate labor from learning and trouble from 
teaching. 

When the Catechists of the Munich Katechetenverein 
consulted educational psychology in quest of a remedy 
for the wasting away of religion teaching, they brought 
back from their consultation the famous formal steps. 
To justify their radical departure from the catechetical 
practice of the nineties they turned to the works of Augus- 
tine Gruber, Archbishop of Salzburg, the Classic of Cate- 
chists, and to the work De Catechizandis Rudibus of St. 
Augustine in both of which a parallel type of instruction 
was recommended.® To the members of that intrepid band 
the formal steps were the embodiment of those natural 
laws by which the faculties of the soul assimilate through 
the senses new ideas and by which these same faculties 
are moved to set into practice the formulated truth. For 
that reason, the Munich Method has also been called the 


5M. Pfleigler, Der Religions-Unterricht, Vol. HI. Die Methodik der religiosen 
Bildung, Tyrolia, Innsbruck, 1935, pp. 192-193. 
*"M. Pfleigler, ut supra, p. 210. 
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“Psychological Method.’”” It serves the need of the one 
who seeks to adapt content to the child’s way of assimilat- 
ing truth. 

The formal steps adopted by the Katechetenverein 
were five in number: Preparation, Presentation, Explana- 
tion, Recapitulation,* and Application. These formal steps 
were not novel; they were the rediscovery, so to speak, of 
Tuiskon Ziller, a disciple of J. F. Herbart. The name, 
however, was the contribution of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to the field of profane pedagogy and was used, on the one 
hand, to designate the learning and the assimilation proc- 
ess of the pupil, and, on the other hand, to specify the 
corresponding forms of teaching by the teacher.® The basis 
of the formal steps are the faculties for sensitive cogni- 
tion (sensibilitas), for intellectual knowledge (ratio), and 
the rational appetite (appetitus), innate in man. To these 
three faculties are allied the steps of assimilation; namely, 
apprehension, understanding, and employment or use. 
The child does not accumulate knowledge and skill hap- 
hazardly, but according to the definite limits and well- 
defined scope of his faculties. 

This order of steps is so embedded in the nature of 
learning that we need not be surprised to find reference 
to them in the teaching hints and the axioms of scholars 
of every age. The precepts of the ancient rhetoricians 
counseled students to search out suitable materials, then 
to meditate upon them, and finally, to give them a defi- 
nite form (inventio— meditatio —dispositio, et elocu- 
tio).° In like manner, every science demands fertile ex- 
perience material (apprehension), then an_ intellectual 
weighing of them in the balance of reason, and finally 
a correct reproduction of the truth or law which has been 
conceived. Holy Scripture advises us: “A man that hath 
much experience, shall think of many things: and he that 
hath learned many things, shall show forth understand- 
ing.”"* Our Lord’s sermons bear striking witness to the 
universality of these steps.’* A majority of His extant 
talks begin with a pithy example, with a parable or, at 
least, with a comparison. As soon as His listeners were 
conversant with what He wished to say and with the 
reason why He wished to say it, they were required to 
adopt a mode of life in conformity with His demands. 

These three steps do not, however, dispense the teacher 
from the precept: “By the sweat of thy brow.” To each 
of these steps in the learning process there is a correspond- 
ing step in the teaching process. To the apprehension on 
the part of the pupil is allied on the part of the teacher 
the presentation or representation by which the child and 
his senses are brought into contact with the material. To 
the working of the child’s intellect is related the teacher’s 
explanation by which understanding is made possible. 
Finally to the employment or use of the acquired truth is 
alligned the attempt of the teacher to graft the applica- 
tion upon the will of the student so that the child may 
gain in practical skill. 

The Munich Method, as we said before, recognized five 
formal steps. This brought denunciation upon its head. 
Catholic scholars maintained that the Katechetenverein 


J. Eising, Die katechetische Methode vergangener Zeiten in zeitgemdsser Aus- 
gestaltung, Kirsch (Vienna), 1905, p. 15. 

8J. Bairlel, The Commandments Explained (2 ed.), Seminary Press, Rochester, 
1925, Introd. IV, Synthesis. 

°M. Gatteret, ut supra, p. 36S. 

*M. Pfleigler, ut supra, p. 200. 

NEccles. 34:9. 

“R. Bandas, Catechetics in the New Testament, Bruce, 1935, pp. 19-20. 








had deliberately appropriated the scheme elaborated by 
the Herbart-Ziller school.’* As early as 1900, therefore, 
the members of the Verein at the suggestion of Otto Will- 
mann (1839-1920) and upon the motion of the Verein’s 
chief representative, Anton Weber, decided to retain offi- 
cially only three formal steps, Presentation, Explanation, 
and Application, and to consider the other two steps 
(Preparation and Recapitulation) as subdivisions.** By 
making this change the Munich Method was brought into 
conformity with the method of three steps which Otto 
Willmann had popularized in his didactic works. In this 
change there is another difficulty to be faced. It is as- 
serted that Otto Willmann in his choice of formal steps 
did not follow the mentorship of Aristotle as was his 
custom, but retained, in spite of his assertions to the con- 
trary, his first impressions gained in early life by contact 
with the school of Ziller.*° In any case, the Munich Verein 
and later the Viennese catechists persisted in their ad- 
herence to the pedagogical theory of Willmann. The 
present form of the Method as propounded for the teach- 
er by one of its chief exponents’® is much as follows: (1) 
Preparation: the purpose of this preliminary step is to 
bring about a unity of opinion and mood between teacher 
and pupil and, at the same time, is to effect an awakening 
of interest on the part of the child. (2) Presentation. This 
is done by means of a narrative or of a picture or by the 
singing of a song or the reading of a text. The free choice 
of the teacher necessarily affords variety and consequent 
freedom from monotony. (3) Explanation. The teacher 
underlines orally the essential features of the material 
presented; he places emphasis on the essential; that is, 
on the central idea or rule or law. (4) Recapitulation. 
This step is used only when the matter proposed is com- 
posed of parts or is related to a greater unity. (5) Applica- 
tion. This consists in giving to the pupils certain tasks or 
activities to perform. Its purpose is to drive home the 
truth in such a way as to make it the permanent posses- 
sion of the listeners. 

The child is not expected to be passive during the 
steady progression of the teacher over these steps, other- 
wise the complaint of “overteaching,” voiced in some 
quarters,’” would be justified. The child is expected to 
turn his attention to and fix his interests on the matter 
of which the teacher permitted a glimpse during the 
preparation. As the presentation proceeds apace the child 
must be trained to exercise his powers of observation and 
to turn them upon the subject matter. He must either be 
confronted with the object which forms the theme of the 
instruction (object lesson) or be prepared to represent 
it vividly to the mind by means of concentration. In some 
cases a coexperiencing or a concomitant sensible reaction 
(emotional or through an attitude) of the happening or 
event is the activity that the teacher attempts to evoke. 
The steps, however, do not stop there. The child should 
attempt to understand the new matter by comparing it 
with the apperceptive mass or by fitting the newly ac- 
quired part into the skeleton already present, by associa- 
tion, in the mind. To be useful this freshly assimilated 


J. M. Bennett, Manual Suggestions in Catechetics, Extension Press, Toronto, 
1934, p. 27. J. J. Gorman holds that they were the steps conceived by Wilhelm 
Rein. Cf. also Pfleigler, p. 200. 

4J. Eising, ut supra, p. 16. 

J. Gottler, Geschichte der Pedagogék (3 ed.), Herder, 1935. p. 317. 

%6J. Gottler, Religions- und Moralpddagogik (2 ed.), Aschendorf (Munster), 1931, 


pp. 145-148. 


"J. T. McMahon, ut supra, p. 20; J. Bennett, ut supra, p. 28. 
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knowledge should lead the child to form a perspective. 
This is achieved when the child co-ordinates the newly 
presented truth with the known truth or when he arranges 
it within his mind according to the points of view which 
were fashioned, by previous: learning processes. Once this 
perspective of the unit, presented and explained by the 
teacher, has assumed definite outline, the formation of 
resolutions and the effective practice of those resolutions 
by the repetition of uniform acts must necessarily follow. 

From the very first, exception was taken to the Munich 
Method on the ground that it was entirely too intellec- 
tual,’® that it sought to impart ideas of religion and not 
religion itself. In this objection is also concealed that very 
vital problem which is increasingly arousing the attention 
of theoretical catechists: Can religion be taught; that is, 
can a suprasensible, suprarational, and supernatural truth 
be taught??® A theorist of the first rank answered the 
objection by a rearrangement of the functions proper to 
the several steps.*° The second formal step in the process 
of assimilation, understanding, must be viewed in an en- 
tirely different light in religious instruction than in the 
teaching of any other branch because of the nature of the 
truths involved. It is a truism to say that the majority of 
revealed truths is not capable of being fully grasped by 
the intellect. Dogmas are the attempt to translate the in- 
finite into finite terms; they stand for reality, but they 
are not the reality itself, only ideas which have a tran- 
scendental meaning.?* But even on the supposition that 
they were understood the purpose of catechists would not 
be realized because the result of comprehension or of un- 
derstanding is conviction on the grounds of personal in- 
sight, hence sheer natural conviction or knowledge. Re- 
vealed truth, however, demands supernatural conviction 
or faith. In other words, after we have come to the knowl- 





187. Roos, quoted in Pfleigler, ut supra, p. 213. 

19M. Pfleigler, ut supra, p. 119. 

20]. Eising, ut supra, pp. 43-44; Gatterer, ut supra, pp. 368-369. 

1p. Lippert, Das Wesen des katholischen Menschen (2 ed.), Kosel and Pustet, 
1923, p. 20. 


What’s the song 
That Mary sings 

To her Son 

As dark begins 


As she bends 
Above His cot, 

Housed within 
That stable-grot? 


Jesus, Jesus, 
Little Son, 

Sleep and dream till 
Day’s begun. 








Lullaby at Christmastide 


In Your slumbers 
Go once more 

Back to that bright, 
Tearless Shore, 





Where Your Father 
Waits for You 

With all Heav’n’s high 
Retinue, 


Showing that all 
Earth shall be 

Brighter because 
Of Calv’ry; 
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edge of the articles of faith, after we have come to grasp 
at least partially their meaning, we must accept them on 
the authority of God and the testimony of His Church; 
we must be convinced of their objective correctness on 
the strength of divine revelation. For that reason the step 
in the teaching process circumscribed by the word Ex- 
planation has an entirely different place in catechesis than 
in the secular teaching of the sciences. In most profane 
branches not only the meaning of a truth (the “how”), 
but also the intrinsic reason of a truth (why it is so and 
not otherwise) can be explained. In religion we can neither 
understand the “why,” nor can we fathom the “how,” 
except in a dark manner.** On that account, the specific 
aim of the Explanation, the imparting of insight into the 
inner core of a definite truth, is only partially realized. 
What remains of the Explanation is as closely related to 
the Presentation as the expounding of a parable is to its 
narration. Finally, when we consider that the meager 
glimpse into the essence of revealed truth which is vouched 
us here on earth is obtained principally by means of the 
supernatural grace of enlightenment and the practical ex- 
ercise of faith, we are brought to conclude that we can, 
practically, either omit the Explanation as a special step 
in the teaching process or join it to the Presentation. 

Viewed in this light the Munich Method still serves a 
need and is still the way out of a difficulty. Of late, ad- 
vocates of new methods such as the Arbeitsschule and its 
offspring the Selbsttaetigkeitschule together with the 
Erlebnisschule have become impatient of the seeming re- 
straint yoked upon them by adherence to it and have 
sought to force present-day religious educators to pro- 
nounce anathema against it. It remains to be seen whether 
the truths of their findings will relegate the Munich 
Method to the graveyard of pedagogical faddism or 
whether these newer attempts at raising the level of reli- 
gious instruction will themselves suffer the fate of all 
hastily conceived and poorly executed systems. 


a] Cor. 13:12. 
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And to speak of 
That great Day, 
When You shall the 

Dark Death slay; 


And to whisper 
How again 
Back to Heav’n You'll 

Come to reign. 


Thus while Mary 

Sang, her Child 
Sweetly in His 

Slumber smiled. 

— Charles J. Quirk, S.J. 
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A Medieval Christmas Greeting 


“The moon shone bright, and the stars gave a light, 
A little before it was day, 
Our Lord, our God, He called on us, 
And bid us awake and pray. 


Awake, awake, good people all, 
Awake and you shall hear, 

God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a happy New Year!” 


© 


When Life is a Prayer 
To M.N.F. 


We have often heard the phrase that “work is prayer.” 
We have learned of its application in the monastic life. 
Only the other day I heard of an application in the busy 
life of a surgeon today that was arresting in its meaning 
and its opportunity. While talking to this doctor, I learned 
quite incidentally how he makes his work a continuous 
prayer sent up to God. Life becomes a prayer, a dedica- 
tion, a consecration of oneself in what must be, to God, a 
supremely satisfying way. Prayer is not merely words 
repeated at a certain time of day, it is the complete organ- 
ization of a life. 

This doctor, a specialist of national distinction in his 
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field, is generous beyond words in making his great skill 
available to the poor —to God’s poor, and, one might 
think, in the spirit of Francis Thompson — to the poor 
almost forgotten of God. He asks and seeks for such cases. 

This doctor adds a further significant touch. He feels, 
in Paracelsus’ phrase, that “we are all in God’s hands.” 
Although he does not phrase it that way, his prayer is 
“Thy will be done.” All his skill is devoted fully to the 
child or adult to be helped. His whole being and action is 
a prayer. He wants to help, to serve —to serve in the 
spirit of Christ, “that ye love one another.” If there is 
merit in a service, he dedicates it in further forgetfulness 
of himself to the welfare of a friend who is doing construc- 
tive work that his friend’s work may be successful and 
help bring about “that one far-off divine event toward 
which the whole Creation moves.” 

In this way life is raised from routine into ritual; in 
this way life is continuously a prayer; in this way the 
Mystical Body of Christ finds living expression in good 
to men; in this way religion becomes not a thing apart, 
but it is life— and life is a continuous prayer to God, 
Master of Life. — E.A.F. 


A Parochial Theater Movement 


We have been discussing recently the large aspects of 
education — social education— education through the 
milieu. We go back in memory to the miracle play and the 
mystery of the medieval craftsmen. These were expres- 
sions of the prevailing world view. They were bathed as it 
were in the contemporary Christian culture. The men who 
wrote the text, acted it, staged it, were all the craftsmen 
who were expressing the communal culture —and they 
were educated and transformed in the process. 

Emmet Lavery goes back to this tradition with a pro- 
posal that is offered, “not only on the general ground that 
it is the best method of revitalizing Catholicism in Amer- 
ica, but on the further ground that it is an ethical and 
practical substitute for the ill-considered and unfortunate 
raffles which are still the main money-raising and culture- 
spreading activity of many parishes.” 

What a consummation devoutly to be wished!!! 

What can such a proposal be? It is the simple proposal 
of a little-theater movement in each of the 18,000 parishes 
of the country. Mr. Lavery says, as quoted in the Com- 
monweal : 


“T have in mind no Catholic Theater on Broadway as considered 
in years gone by, but I have in mind a Catholic theater in every 
parish auditorium where there are a few souls with imagination. 
If 500 out of the 15,000 parishes in the United States (18,000 is 
a better approximation) would apply themselves to the theater 
with the same diligence shown by the New Theater League of 
the Communists, we might give the non-professional theater of 
America a real renaissance — and the professional theater as well. 
Remember that the Abbey in Ireland was definitely amateur in 
the best sense of the word at the beginning, consider the wide 
variety of theater work which would unite the young people of 
the parish in new activities, and look upon the theater market 
which we would create for rising young Catholic dramatists. . . .” 


There is a special advantage of the little-theater move- 
ment that Mr. Lavery does not fail to point —the uni- 
versal or at least general interest of people in dramatic 
presentations. A more fundamental substratum of our 
people can be reached than is possible through our book 
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clubs or our poetry societies— admirable as these are. 
The dramas appeal to all our groups vertically and hori- 
zontally. Mr. Lavery says: 

“The Book Club and the Poetry Society have not moved the 
masses, though they have unquestionably stirred and uplifted 
thousands. They are the spearheads, to be sure, of the Literary 
Emergence in this country, but there are millions who will always 
remain a little beyond their influence —and the cold appeal of 
unimaginative sermons.” 

One can almost anticipate a statement that will be 
made. Must a priest now besides his priestly duties, be 
financier, schoolmaster, recreation leader, and maybe 
theatrical manager, producer, and playwright? At any 
rate, here is an opportunity for building up from the 
foundation a Catholic culture. It means additions to our 
seminary curriculum. Is it worth it? It may mean an ex- 
tension of the English course and some graduate study. 
Isn’t it worth that? 

There should come with an organized effort some form 
of diocesan clearing house and diocesan stimulation. The 
purpose being not to replace parochial effort, but to 
strengthen it. 

“May these things be!” — E.A.F. 


A Correlative Right 

There is a point that I recall seeing discussed by Father 
Blakely that needs to be reiterated every once in a while. 
The Church clearly places the obligation upon parents to 
send their children to Catholic schools and reserves to 
the bishops the right to decide whether a particular Cath- 
olic child shall go to other schools without danger of 
perversion to the child’s religion. With more than half of 
the Catholic children of America in non-Catholic schools, 
it is right and proper that this obligation should be 
reiterated. 

Of course, it cannot be enforced in areas where there 
are no parochial schools within a reasonable distance from 
the home of the parents. The decision of courts recently 
that it is a legitimate expenditure of public funds to 
provide transportation of Catholic children at least to the 
public-school building helps in determining what a reason- 
able distance is. 

But the point, however, that needs to be emphasized is 
that if the obligation is placed on the parents to send the 
children to a Catholic school, there is a corresponding 
right of the parents to expect that in the school to which 
the child is sent the requisite training of the whole child, 
which the Church aims to secure by the obligation placed 
in the Canon law on the parents; should be reasonably 
fulfilled. In other words, the school to which the child 
goes should be a really good Catholic school. It must 
provide, in the language of the Baltimore councils, ‘an 
education not inferior to the education provided in the 
public school. It should provide supremely not only for 
mere doctrinal instruction, but for the whole religious and 
spiritual formation of the child. 

Unfortunately, we do not often discuss the problem 
under this aspect. To do so would mean an education of 
the parents in what a good Catholic school is. In the 
processes of education of what a good Catholic school is, 
there would undoubtedly develop the motives for adequate 
support because in the last analysis the funds for the 
support of the Catholic school providing for adequate 
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housing, adequate equipment, adequate training of teach- 
ers, and intelligent supervision must ultimately come from 
the parents of the children and the remainder of the 
whole Catholic population. — E. A. F. 


Symbolism in Early Grades 


In our experience in the preparation of the Highway- 
to-Heaven Series we asked a number of teachers of chil- 
dren of the grade for which each text was intended to give 
us their opinions. Even before actual trial these comments 
were very illuminating and consequently helpful. 

We were listening recently to a discussion of some 
teachers who were considering the possible effectiveness 
of the proposed texts. The foolish lengths to which true- 
and-false tests have gone in the teaching of religion in the 
first grade called forth the inevitable response. 

Another comment interested us very much regarding a 
book used in the first grade. Regarding a lesson in that 
book, the teacher said the lesson would haunt every teach- 
er the child had. She said, regarding this premature lesson 
on the Trinity, that she would not be able to correct the 
impression of the lesson, that the Father was three fingers 
on a hand, the Son was a Lamb, and the Holy Ghost was a 
Bird. 

I had not thought of the problem so concretely and yet 
it can be readily understood that this is exactly the prob- 
lem that will confront the teacher — and every teacher of 
that child. 

It is amazing how literal children can be — and conse- 
quently hcw dangerous is the premature or inadequate 
presentation of symbols. Symbols must really summarize 
the child’s experience, or the child’s interpretation of his 
experience. This symbolism cannot be imposed on the 
child’s experience but it must grow out of it. It must be in 
harmony with it. It must be related to it. Adult symbolic 
forms will not be helpful. This is too often the trouble 
with children’s texts that are illustrated with masterpieces 
of art or of literature, but are not within the child’s ex- 
perience. 

Let us keep our texts, our illustrations, and particularly 
our symbolisms within the experience, and interpretative 
of the experience of the child. — E.A.F. 


Congratulations 


We extend to the Benedictines at Collegeville, to Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., and to Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
our hearty congratulations on the tenth anniversary 
number of Orate Fratres. 

More than that, we congratulate them on the extraordi- 
nary service that has been rendered to the Church in the 
United States in a single decade. Abbot Deutsch says in 
his introduction that the liturgical movement was prac- 
tically unknown in the Church of the United States at the 
time that Orate Fratres was established in 1926. 

The extraordinary way that the liturgical movement 
has entered into the consciousness of the Catholics in the 
United States and of the priesthood is due in no small 
measure to the efforts of the community that edits Orate 
Fratres. 

May their success of the first decade continue through 
succeeding periods and result in a thoroughgoing participa- 
tion in the liturgical apostolate by all the Catholics of the 
United States. — E.A.F. 
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I Am the Immaculate Conception 
Sister M. Crescentia, C.S.M. 


Characters 


Bernadette Soubirous 

Marie, Bernadette’s sister 

Jean, a friend 

Bishop Lawrence, Bishop of Tarbes 

Abbe Peyramale, Pastor of Lourdes 
Children, as many as stage will allow 
Mrs. Bouhohorts 

Justin Bouhohorts, Mrs. Bouhohort’s baby 


Newsboy 
Maid 
SCENE I 
First Apparition, February 11, 1858 
ScENE II 


Bernadette visits Pastor of Lourdes 
First miracle — Newsboy’s report 
Scene III 
Sixteenth Apparition — March 25, 1858 
“T am the Immaculate Conception” 
ScENE IV 
Bernadette’s second visit to Pastor 
Intervention of the Emperor 
SCENE V 
Episcopal Declaration — January 12, 1862 
First Procession 
SCENE I 

Place: A woodland scene with grotto in 
background. Bernadette seated on log mak- 
ing a shrine for our Blessed Mother. Enter 
Jean and Marie, dressed as peasants, carrying 
baskets for wood. 

Jean: What are you doing, Bernadette? 

BERNADETTE: Making a shrine for our 
Blessed Mother. Do you not think this 
pretty? [Holds up shrine.] 

Marre: Yes, Bernadette, that is very 
pretty. Now that you have it finished, 
wouldn’t you like to help us pick up wood 
for Mamma? We shall have to cross the 
brook. See, there is lots over there. The 
water is very low so we can wade across. 

BERNADETTE: Oh, I don’t know what to 
do! If I get my feet wet, I’ll get another 
cold, and you know what Mamma said, 
“T must not catch any more cold.” 

Jean: I’m ready [slips off shoes]. Come, 
Marie. 

Marie: Hurry, Bernadette, hurry! [slips 
off shoes}. Wade across the brook as we 
do. There is lots of wood over there. 

BERNADETTE: You only had shoes to 
take off, while I have both shoes and stock- 
ings. 

Marie: You could have them off and 
a basket full of wood, if you were not so 
slow [exit Jean and Marie]. 

BERNADETTE: Very well, I'll come. [Sits 
down to take off shoes. Noise off stage 
like wind. Looks around, listens; hears 
noise again. Light appears at grotto. Sud- 
denly she falls on her knees. Takes rosary 
and prays. In a few minutes enter Jean 
and Marie with baskets filled with wood. | 

Jean: Look at Bernadette! She is pray- 
ing. Why didn’t she help us? 

Marie: It is just as well she didn’t 
wade across the brook. My. wasn’t the 
water cold! Mamma will scold Bernadette 
if she catches another cold. Bernadette 
often says her rosary when she is out in 
the field. She is through praying now. 
We'll ask her to help us carry this wood 
home. 

Jean: Bernadette, will you help us 











carry this wood home, then we can go and 
play. 

BERNADETTE: Play, I don’t want to play. 
I want to go home and tell Mamma. 

Marie: Tell her what? 

BERNADETTE: Didn’t you see anything? 

JEAN: No, what was there to see? 

BERNADETTE: I saw a_ beautiful lady, 
all dressed in white, with a blue sash, and 
a white veil upon her head. Oh, she was 
beautiful! 

Marie: Where did you see the lady? 

BERNADETTE: Up near those _ rocks 
[po.nts to Grotto]. 


The Grotto at Lourdes 


Marie: You must have been dreaming. 
JEAN: Someone must have been telling 
you strange tales and you imagine you 
saw a vision. 
Marie: Come, let us hurry home. 
Mother is waiting for this wood. 
(Curtain) 
Scene II 
Place: Office in rectory of the Pastor of 


Lourdes. Father seated at desk writing. Enter 
maid. 


Matp: A child wishes to see you, 
Father. 

FATHER: Show her in. [Enter Berna- 
dette, modest and timid, dressed as a poor 
peasant girl. | 

FATHER: Who are you? 

BERNADETTE: I am _ Bernadette Sou- 
birous. 

FatHER: Ah! It is you _ f[crossly]. 
People have been telling strange stories 
about you. Come. be seated. Well now, 
what de you want? [Father sits at desk.] 
Be seated. 

BERNADETTE: The lady at the Grotto 
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has given me a message for you. She wishes 
you to erect a chapel. That is why I came 
to see you. 

FATHER [feigning ignorance]: What 
about that lady you speak of? 

BERNADETTE: She is a beautiful lady 
that appears to me on the cliff of Massa- 
bielle. 

FATHER: Yes, but who is this lady? 
Does she live here in Lourdes? Do you 
know her? 

BERNADETTE: She is not from Lourdes, 
Father. I do not know her name. 

FATHER: And you take messages from 
a person you do not know? 

BERNADETTE: But, Father, the lady that 
sends me here, is not like other ladies. 

FATHER: What do you mean? 

BERNADETTE: She is as beautiful as 
one is, I suppose, in heaven. 

FATHER: And you have never asked 
this lady her name? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father, I have, but 
when I do, she lowers her head, smiles, 
but does not answer. 

FATHER: Is she dumb? 

BERNADETTE: Oh! No, if she were dumb 
she could not have told me to come and 
see you. 

FATHER: This lady wishes me to build 
a chapel? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father. 

FATHER: But can’t you see the lady 
wishes to make fun of you? If a lady in 
the city asked you, would you have listened 
to her? 

BERNADETTE: But she is different from 
any lady I have ever, ever seen. 

FATHER: Yes, she is different. Think of 
it. She hasn’t any name. Nobody knows 
her. You can tell her the Pastor of Lourdes 
has not the habit of dealing with people 
he does not know. What about this strange 
stream of water people are talking about? 

BERNADETTE: The lady told me to go 
to the fountain, drink and cleanse myself. 
I didn’t see any water where the lady bade 
me to go, so I began scratching the earth 
and water came. It was just a tiny stream 
at first, but it is growing bigger every day. 
The lady wishes, Father, that the people 
come here in procession, too. 

FATHER: My daughter [harshly] you 
are either lying, or the lady who speaks to 
you is playing the part of one she wishes 
to imitate. 

BERNADETTE: But, Father, the lady did 
not tell me she wanted a procession to the 
Grotto at the present time. She said, “I 
want people to come here in procession.” 

FATHER [very crossly|: She wants a 
chapel, she wants processions. Why? 
[Father rises and walks across stage think- 
ing.| [After a few seconds he turns to 
Bernadette suddenly, saying]: ‘Isn’t there 
a rosebush just beneath the Grotto?” 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father. 

FATHER: Let us see! It is time all this 
should end. Tell her, the Pastor of Lourdes 
wishes her to command the rosebush to 
bloom. Tell her also, I wish to know her 
name. You may go now. [Pastor stands 
side of desk.] 

BERNADETTE [Bernadette rises and kneels 
in front of Pastor]: Your blessing, Father. 
[Pastor blesses her. She rises.| Thank you, 
Father. [Walks slowly off stage. Father sits 
at desk. Begins to write.] 
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Pilgrims in Line at 


Matp: Mrs. 
you, Father. 

FATHER: Show her in [enter Mrs. Bou- 
hohorts carrying a small child]. 

FATHER: Good morning, Mrs. Bouho- 
horts. 

Mrs. Bou. [excitingly]: My baby has 
been cured, cured! See for yourself. The 
fever left him during the night. 

FATHER: What did the doctor do for 
him? 

Mrs. Bou. [indignantly]: The doctor! 
It wasn’t the doctor that saved him. Yester- 
day, I thought him dead. My heart was 
breaking! I took him out of his crib, 
wrapped him in a blanket, and carried 
him to the Grotto. I held him for fifteen 
minutes in the miraculous water. 

FATHER: You mean the River Gave 
near the Grotto? 

Mrs. Bov.: No, no, the stream of water 
that came at the command of the Mother 
of God. It was the Blessed Virgin that 
cured my child. Praise be to the Mother 
of God. Yesterday my baby was all but 
dead, today he is as well as ever. See! He 
can walk [puts baby down]. 

FATHER: Come, little boys like apples 
[hands an apple to child]. 

Mrs. Bou.: Say, “Thank you, Father.” 

Cuitp: “Tank ’ou, Fa’er.” 

Mrs. Bovu.: I must be going. Good 
morning, Father [walks of slowly, leading 
child. Newsboy rushes in]. 

Newspsoy [excitingly]: Father! Father! 
I just heard the prefect has sent word to 
the mayor to arrest Bernadette. He has 
ordered a fence put around the Grotto. 
Anyone who trespasses will be arrested. 

FATHER [rises quickly]: To arrest Ber- 
nadette would cause a revolt among the 
people. Go quickly to the Mayor and say 
to him, “As Pastor of Lourdes, it is my 
duty to protect the weak. His soldiers will 
find me at this peor family’s door, and they 
will have to trample me underfoot before 
they'll lay hands on this poor little girl. 
Go quickly and I'll go to Bernadette’s 
home.” 


Bouhohorts wishes to see 


(Curtain) 

Scene IIT 
Same as Scene I. Bernadette kneeling in 
front of Grotto. Jean and Marie on either 
side. Light is reflected on Grotto as curtain 
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the Shrine at Lourdes 


opens. Girls remain kneeling until light dis- 
appears in about two minutes or longer. 

Jean: Did you see Our Lady, Berna- 
dette? 

BERNADETTE: Yes. 

Marie: What did she say? 

Jean: Do tell us, please. 

BERNADETTE: I asked her her name. 

Marie: Tell us, what did she say? 

BERNADETTE: Twice I asked her her 
name. She smiled upon me. A third time 
I said, “Lady, will you please tell me your 
name?” She placed her hands upon her 
breast [crosses hands on breast], lifted her 
eyes to heaven and said, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception.” [A hymn to the 
Immaculate Conception is sung off stage 
as curtain slowly closes. Bernadette re- 
mains motionless with hands crossed on 
breast and eyes raised heavenward until 
curtain closes.] 

ScENE IV 

Same as Scene II. Have statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes on table covered with a 
white cloth. Have a lollipop on desk. Father 
busy at desk when a newsboy enters. 

Newssoy: I brought you a paper, Father. 
It tells you about the Emperor. See! 
[points to newspaper]. 

FATHER: What about the Emperor? 

Newssoy: Haven’t you heard, Father? 

FATHER: Not a word. 

Newssoy: You know, Father, about the 
fence all around the Grotto the prefect 
had built. If anyone went under that fence 
or took any of the miraculous water, a 
soldier would arrest him. 

FATHER: Yes, I know all about that, 
but what about the Emperor? 

Newssoy: The Emperor sent a tele- 
gram to the prefect to take the fence down 
and let the people go to the Grotto. He 
didn’t do it. He didn’t want to do it. The 
Emperor heard he didn’t obey orders. So 
he sent a second telegram. Is that prefect 
mad! He cannot hire a man in all Lourdes 
to help him.-Serves him right. Most of the 
fence on the west side is down and thou- 
sands of people are on their knees praying 
to the Mother of God. I hope they say a 
prayer for the Emperor. I did. 

FATHER: Did you say a prayer for me, 
too, Sonny? 


Newssoy: No—but I will the next 
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time, Father. I must go now or I won’t 
sell these papers [walks half-way across 
stage]. 

FATHER: Here Sonny, like candy? 

Newspoy: Yes, Father [Father hands 
a big lollipop to boy who smiles delight- 
fully]. Thank you, Father [walks off stage 
eating candy}. 

Maip: Bernadette wishes to see you, 
Father. 

FATHER: Show her in. 

BERNADETTE [carrying a beautiful rose 
in her hand|: The rosebush has bloomed 
at the Grotto, Father; I picked this pretty 
rose for you. 

FATHER [as he examines rose]: Are 
you sure that came from the Grotto? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father; go to the 
Grotto and you can see for yourself. 

FATHER: Sit down, Bernadette [puts 
chair near his desk. Both seated|. Has the 
lady told you her name? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father. On March 
the twenty-fifth, the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation, I went to the Grotto. Twice I 
asked the lady her name. She just smiled 
and bowed her head. A third time I said, 
“Madam, will you please tell me your 
name?” She put her arms like this [crosses 
arms on breast}, raised her eyes to heaven, 
and said, “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” 

FATHER: Is she very beautiful? 

BERNADETTE: So beautiful, so very, very 
beautiful. She is so beautiful that when 
anyone has seen her once, he would die to 
see her again. 

FATHER: Here, Bernadette, is a statue 
of the lady at the Grotto, which the 
famous sculptor of Lourdes, Mr. Fabisch, 
has tried to reproduce in marble according 
to your description. When you see it I 
wish you to say, “It is she” [uncovers 
statue. Bernadette looks at it, turns away 
very sadly, and is seated before she speaks 
again]. 

BERNADETTE: It is beautiful, but, it is 
not — she. It differs like earth from heaven. 

FATHER: Bernadette, I do believe you 
have seen what no genius has ever seen, 
what no human heart can_ understand. 
Come, let us go to our little Church and 
thank the Immaculate Virgin for what she 
has done for you and Lourdes. [Walk 
slowly off stage as curtain closes.] 

SCENE V 

A statue of Our Lady of Lourdes is put 
in opening in Grotto. Have light reflecting on 
face of statue. Many roses arranged like a 
rosebush beneath Grotto. As curtain opens, a 
procession files in, singing the Litany or some 
other hymn to the Blessed Mother. Have a 
cross-bearer, flower girls, children draped in 
blue with a banner representing the Ch‘Idren of 
Mary; others draped in red for Sacred Heart 
Sodality, children draped in yellow, with 
banner, Guardian Angel Sodality. Girls 
dressed as Sisters, representing various reli- 
gious orders. Last come, altar boys, Bishop’s 
altar boys, and then bishop followed by train 
bearer. 

Have as many children as stage will allow. 
All take their places while the Bishop mounts 
throne. When singing is over the Bishop takes 
off miter, hands it with crosier to altar boys. 
He faces the people and says: 

BisHop: My beloved people: 

In 1854, just eight years ago, the bishops 
of the world under the guidance of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius IX, were gathered in 
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Rome to define as an article of faith, the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception; that 
Mary the Mother of God was conceived 
Immaculate. 

In February, 1858, just four years after 
this solemn declaration of Pope Pius IX, 
Mary, the Mother of God, appeared at the 
Grotto of Massabielle to a little shepherd 
girl, Bernadette Soubirous, beginning a 
series of apparitions. Frequently, during 
the course of these apparitions, especially 
at the request of the pastor of Lourdes, 
Bernadette had asked this strange lady her 
name, but her only answer was a smile. 
The answer finally did come, and it is most 
significant that Mary revealed herseli dur- 
ing the sixteenth apparition, which took 
place on March 25, when the Church cele- 
brates one of the most glorious feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Annunciation, the 
feast of the Hail Mary, Heaven’s saluta- 
tion brought by the Angel Gabriel to the 
Virgin of Nazareth. It was on this Feast 
of the Annunciation, that we picture the 
child of God, Bernadette, on bended knees, 
with her rosary in her hand, begging the 
lady to reveal her name, and how the 
prayer of that child must have pierced the 
heavens, for Mary speaks to Bernadette, 
and to the whole world those sublime 
words, “I am the Immaculate Conception.” 

After three years since the first appari- 
tion at Lourdes, I ordered an investigation 
into all the happenings which have taken 
place here. Today, with a heart burning 
with love for God and His Immaculate 
Mother, I solemnly declare: “First, that 
the Immaculate Mary, Mother of God, had 
in reality appeared to Bernadette Soubirous 
on the eleventh day of February, 1858, 
and on succeeding days to the number of 
eighteen times in this Grotto of Massa- 
bielle. Second: that the devotion to “Our 
Lady of Lourdes” is now authorized in this 
diocese. Third: that, in response to the 
express wishes of the Blessed Virgin, a 
sanctuary will be erected on the grounds 
of this Grotto. I shall also buy from the 
city of Lourdes, this Grotto, the land that 
surrounds it, and the entire group of Mas- 
sabielle cliffs. 

For four years earth has been in con- 
flict with heaven, but God in His all power- 
fulness makes use of obstacles to further 
His ends. The intervention of the public 
authorities helped in giving the works of 
Lourdes more publicity and a more authen- 
tic credit by the control which these au- 
thorities attributed to them. Today hun- 
dreds of physicians have testified that there 
are cures performed at Lourdes which are 
a mystery to science and defy all rational 
explanation through the mere forces of 
nature. Massabielle which only yesterday 
was an unknown wilderness, has acquired 
overnight a magnetic attraction that will 
draw millions to the feet of Mary. The 
fame of Lourdes, with its devotion to the 
Immacualte Conception has not only 
spread throughout Europe, but has even 
reached the shores of America. Earth has 
answered the appeal of heaven. Heaven has 
conquered. Let us praise His Holy Name. 

[With organ and violins behind stage 
—they should be played joyfully — all 
sing, “Holy God, we praise Thy Name,” 
as curtain slowly closes.] 
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Lizhting, the Christmas Candles 


By a Sophomore Enlish Class! 


Playing time: 45 minutes 
CAST 
Mrs. Lateur, a rich but misanthropic lady 
Margot, her companion and secretary 
Mrs. Evans, a poor, but cheery soul 
The Evans children 
Blessed Virgin 


St. Joseph 
Carolers, angels, kings, and shepherds 
MUSIC 
The hymns, “O Holy Night,” and 


“Angels We have Heard on High’ are 
found in St. Basil’s Hymn Book. “Hushed 
the Night” in Berge’s Hymn Book. “Silent 
Night” in Sunday School Hymn Book. 

[Mrs. Lateur is seated in a comfortable 
armchair in her luxurious apartment, read- 
ing the evening paper. Finally, she throws 
the paper down in disgust. | 

Mrs. Lateur: Thirty-three shopping 
days till Christmas. What a beastly bore 
Christmas is! [She nestles back among the 
cushions of her chair.) A lot of money 


WSister M. Evarista, C.S.J., teacher, St. Mary of 
the Plains Academy, Dodge City, Kansas. 


spent on a lot of people who care nothing 
about you, and who will only pick your 
gifts to pieces, and talk about you because 
you didn’t spend mofe money on them. 
A bore, that’s all, the whole thing is! 
[ Rising, she crosses to a desk, saying]: 
As a part of that general boredom, I sup- 
pose I might as well finish that list, so 
Margot can do the shopping. Now let me 
see [she reads the list silently, then adds 
other names|. Then there is that impos- 
sible Mrs. Van Arsdale. The shops don’t 
have in stock a gift that would suit her. 
The cat! [writes the name]. Too, I sup- 
pose I'll have to give something to the 
La Rues. They always make such a display 
of gift-giving. They hand out gifts like 
Rockefeller hands out shiny dimes [she 
writes the name and muses|. Oh —and 
there’s that walking manikin, Miss Neville, 
who is engaged in such a losing fight with 
fading youth and beauty. If I could give 
her a man and a fortune, she would think 
I was Santa Claus [she looks over the list 
again and says]: There! I think that is all, 
now. [Reaching for her checkbook]. Let 
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me see —I think, well [she writes a check | 
that should be enough. 

[She rings for her companion and sec- 
retary, Margot. | e 

Marcot: You rang, Mrs. Lateur? 

Mrs. L.: Yes, Christmas is here again, 
Margot, with all its attendant annoyances. 
Why we have to be bothered with all this 
useless gift-giving every year is more than 
I can see [hands the check and list to 
Margot]. Take this check, and this list 0: 
names. Go buy them something —I don't 
care what — only spend all the money, and 
don’t bother me. 

Marcot: My dear Mrs. Lateur, you 
have a depressing view oi the matter — 
a distorted view. Christmas is the most 
joyous time of the year. It is a time to 
open our hearts and fill our souls with the 
Christmas spirit—a spirit of kindliness 
toward others. You know the peace of 
which the angels sang on that first Christ- 
mas night, was promised to men of good 
will. 

Mrs. L. [tersely]: 1 have lived thirty- 
three Christmases, Margot, and I have as 
yet to see anything joyous about it. All 
this so-called merrymaking — what is it? 
A lot of pretense —outward show — 
peovle vieing with each other in the costli- 
ness and uselessness of their gifts. As for 
opening my heart that organ is as inactive 
as a frozen waterfall. Fill my soul with 
the Christmas spirit— Bah! Belief in a 
soul is out of date, Margot. It belongs to 
the classic myths of the Middle Ages. 

Marcot [who has been reading the list |: 
Mrs. Lateur. have you forgotten Mrs. 
Evans, who cleans for you on Thursdays? 
Her name is not on the list. 

Mrs. L. [taking the list]: What an 
oversight! By all means, I must not forget 
her. She is one mortal who seems to have 
what you term the Christmas spirit in her 
heart the year round. She is desperately 
poor — works hard—and yet is always 
cheerful —even under trying circumstan- 
ces —is always thinking of others — never 
of herself. 

Marcot: There are riches, Mrs. Lateur, 
that cannot be measured in bank accounts. 

Mrs. L.: Well, surely she seems to have 
a veritable mine of patience and good 
cheer. I marvel at her and often wonder 
what the secret of her happiness is. 

Marcot: Her cheery disposition is a 
natural outgrowth of her belief in what 
you call “classic myths.” She believes that 
life is a furnace where:n the go!d of her 
emotions is purified for eternity. 

Mrs. L. [handing back the list|: Put 
her name on the list, Margot. Buy some- 
thing appropriate for her and the children, 
and I, myself, shall take the gifts to them. 

Marcot: That will be showing a glim- 
mer of the Christmas spirit, Mrs. Lateur, 
and I am sure your kindness will be repaid 
a hundredfold. 

[Exit Margot. | 

Mrs. L. [hears carolers outside singing 
“QO Holy Night.” She listens until they 
finish]: What lovely singing! Where is it 
coming from? [Goes to window and peers 
out. Then she rings for Margot. | 

Marcot: Mrs. Lateur? ek 

Mrs. L.: Margot, who was singing? 
Didn’t they have sweet voices? The'r 
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words were inspiring. Oh, that I could 
share their belief! 

Marcot: I think they must be the 
carolers from St. Mary’s Academy. Surely 
you have heard them. They sing every 
year. 

Mrs. L.: Yes, I have heard of them, 
but I don’t believe they ever sang around 
here before. I wish they would come in. 

Marcot: I'll call them. [Margot goes 
to call the carolers.| 

Mrs. L.: Those fresh young voices 
seem to convey a message of hope to 
weary mortals. Oh, isn’t life a mess! 
[Margot returns with the carolers.| Girls, 
your singing gave me much pleasure. 

CaroLers: Thank you, Mrs. Lateur. 

Mary JANE: We want to bring a Christ- 
mas greeting to all who hear us. 

Mrs. L.: Your singing evokes within 
me a longing for something — I don’t know 
what. 

VircINn1A: Those words are inspir:ng. | 
never tire of that hymn—I can always 
imagine the shepherds and the angels 
around the crib on that first holy night. 

Marta: I always think how the world 
must have rejoiced to be delivered from 
the bondage of sin. 

EsTHER: Those words, “the soul felt 
its worth” make me feel guilty. Almighty 
God valued the soul enough to send His 
Son to save it for heaven, and yet, we 
often think nothing of staining it by sin, 
or soiling it by acts of littleness. 

Mrs. L.: You girls speak a strange lan- 
guage. What do you mean? 

Mary JANE: Have you never heard the 
story of the first Christmas? How man 
sinned in the Garden of Eden, and the 
gates of heaven were closed against him? 
And God sent His only begotten Son to 
lead us back to heaven? . 

Mrs. L.: I suppose I have heard that 
story, but it has never meant much in my 
life. Won’t you sing something else for 
me? 

[They sing “Angels We Have Heard on 
High.” Mrs. Lateur sits entranced during 
the singing and then she says feelingly. | 

Mrs. L.: Thank you, girls, Thank you 
heartily. I envy you your happiness. 

CaroLerS: Thank you, Mrs. Lateur. 

VirGINIA: Now, we must go and sing 
for the patients at St. Anthony’s Hospital. 

[Exit carolers, Margot. | : 

Mrs. L. [sits musing]: Yes, why this 
jubilee? What may the tidings be, and why 
cannot I be fortunate to hear them? 

(Curtain) 
Act II. Two Weeks Later. 

ScENE: The simple home of the Evanses. 
Mrs. Evans and the three children are 
decorating the Christmas tree. A crib is 
erected on one side. 

Jean: Mother, do you know there are 
only fifteen shopping days till Christmas? 
Have we got all our shopping done? 

Mrs. Evans: Dear, dear, whatever are 
we going to do? I have scarcely started 
yet, and there are so many things to do. 

EstHER: You ought to make a list, 
Mother, of all the people you are going to 
give gifts to. 

CiaRIcE: We'll help you, Mother. 

Mrs. Evans: Well, I knitted a pair of 
socks for the old man who carries the 
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ashes, and I have a nice warm shawl for 
Grandma Kenny. 

EstHER: And you made a new dress for 
that little crippled girl at school. 

Jean: It isn’t new. It was made out of 
Aunt Annie’s old one, but it looks nice and 
will keep her warm. 

Crarice: I'll give my dolly to some 
poor little girl. I’m too big to play with 
dolls any more. 

Jean: Christmas is better than a birth- 
day, isn’t it, Mother? 

Mrs. E.: Christmas is a birthday, dear. 
It is the greatest of all birthdays. [A knock 
is heard at the door.| 

EsTHER: Someone is knocking, Mother. 
I'll answer. [Goes to door.| Oh, good 
afternoon. Mother, here’s Mrs. Lateur. 

CuLaRIce [running to Mrs. L., takes her 
hand and leads her in|: Oh, its the beau- 
tiful lady. [The family goes to greet Mrs. 
Lateur. | 

Mrs. L. [laden with packages|: 1 
brought you a few knickknacks to add to 
your Christmas cheer. Nothing I could 
ever do, however, would really add to that, 
in your case. 

Mrs. E.: Oh, thank you, Mrs. Lateur. 
We are grateful to you, and it always adds 
to our Christmas cheer to be remembered 
by our friends. 

Mrs. L. [aside]: Would that / found 
it so. [Seeing the Christmas tree she ex- 
clamms|: What a lovely Christmas tree! 

EsTHER: Daddy got it in the woods last 
night, and we are decorating it today. 

Mrs. E.: Children, put the packages 
under the tree. See, they all say, “Do not 
open till Christmas.” 

[The children put the packages around 
the tree. | 

Mrs. E.: Decorating the Christmas tree 
is a real lark at our house, Mrs. Lateur. 
The children get great pleasure from it. 

Mrs. L.: So I see. Your children get 
such pleasure out of little things. 

CLARICE: Mrs. Lady, see our crib? [She 
leads Mrs. L. to the crib. | 

Mrs. L. [looking around, bewildered]: 
What is the meaning of all this? 

EsTHER: Don’t you know the story of 
the birth of our Lord, the story of the first 
Christmas? 

Mrs. L.: Well, n-n-no, I’m afraid I 
don’t. 

EsTHER: Didn’t you have a crib in your 
home when you were a little girl? And 
didn’t your mother tell you all about it? 

Mrs. L.: No, I don’t believe she did. 

Jean: Gee! She must have been a funny 
mother. 

Mrs. L. [smiling at Jean]: Well, you 
see dear, I’m afraid my mother didn’t 
know much about such things. [Turning 
to Mrs. E.| But, really, is it so important? 

Mrs. E.: Oh, indeed, ves. It wouldn’t 
be Christmas at our house without the 
crib, and the storv of the Christ Child. If 
we forget the real meaning of the day, it 
is only a pagan festival on which we ex- 
change gifts. eat, and make merry. 

Mrs. L.: It appears to me, that’s all it 
is. None of my friends seem to make any- 
thing more of it, and all this useless giving 
of gifts to thankless people is a painful 
bore and a great nuisance. 

Mrs. E.: But Mrs. Lateur, if we give 
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ourselves with our gifts, and give them for 
the Infant Saviour’s sweet sake, we are not 
giving useless gifts to thankless people. He 
said, “A cup of cold water, given in My 
name, shall merit a hundredfold” [smdil- 
ingly|. We must light our Christmas 
candles with the fire of charity, Mrs. 
Lateur. 

Mrs. L.: The carolers from St. Mary’s 
Academy a few evenings ago, spoke of 
those same things. [Placing her hand on 
Mrs. Evans’ arm. She speaks earnestly]: 
I envy you your simple faith and happi- 
ness, Mrs. Evans. You, in your poverty, 
are richer than I, in all my so-called 
wealth. To me, life is so futile, so empty, 
sO meaningless. 

EstHER: Mother, why don’t you tell 
her all about it? 

Mrs. L.: Yes, do [somewhat eagerly]. 

Mrs. E. [rather embarrassed]: Well, 
really, you see, I’m not much of a story- 
teller — I — 

Jean: Oh, Mother, you’re a swell story- 
teller, and you have told us that story lots 
and lots of times. 

Mrs. L. [turning to Jean]: You tell us 
the story. I’m sure you can tell it well. 

Mrs. E.: Yes, let us get chairs, and 
Jean will tell us the story. It is a story 
that never grows old. 

Jean: Well, once upon a time, nearly 
two thousand years ago, the world was 
very wicked. No one could go to heaven 
because God closed the gates of heaven 
when Adam and Eve sinned. But most 
poeple were so bad they couldn’t go to 
heaven anyway. But God loved the people 
because He had made them, so He sent 
His only Son, in the form of a tiny Baby 
to redeem the people, and reopen to them 
the gates of heaven. His mother, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and His foster father, 
St. Joseph, were very poor, and lived in a 
little town called Nazareth. The Emperor 
Augustus commanded all the people to go 
to their native city to be enrolled. St. 
Joseph and our Blessed Mother were de- 
scended from King David, so they had to 
go to Bethlehem to be enrolled. 

EstHER: And when they got there, 
there was no room in any of the inns, and 
no one would let them in. 

Jean: Yes, the city was full of 
strangers who had come from all over, and 
since Joseph and Mary couldn’t go to an 
inn, they had to go to an old stable on the 
edge of the city. While they were there, 
Jesus was born. Mary wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes and laid Him in a 
manger. 

EsTHER: Don’t forget the shepherds, 
Jean. 

Jean: Some shepherds were watching 
their flocks on the hillside near by, and a 
bright light shone round them, and hun- 
dreds of angels appeared in the sky, and 
sang, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth to men of good will.” 

EstHER: The angels told the shepherds 
that Jesus had been born in Bethlehem, 
and that He was the promised Redeemer, 
and they went to adore Him. 

Jean: Yes, and some wise men from 
the East saw a new star in the sky, 
They wondered at it because it was 
brighter than any other they had ever seen. 
While they were watching it, it began to 
move. They thought this was a sign from 
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heaven, so they followed it, and it led 
them to the stable where Jesus lay. 

EsTHER: These wise men were kings 
and they brought gifts to the new-born 
King, and that’s why we exchange gifts at 
Christmas. What gifts did they bring, 
Mother? 

Mrs. E.: They brought gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh to show that He was 
King, God, and Man. Our Lord wants us 
to bring to the crib on Christmas, the gold 
of charity, the frankincense of prayer, and 
the myrrh of humility. 

Mrs. L. [with feeling]: What a beau- 
tiful thought! [patting Jean]. Thank you, 
dear. That is a beautiful story, and you 
told it well. 

Jean: Thank you, Mrs. Lateur. 

Mrs. E.: Now you see what Christmas 
means to us. It is the birthday of our Lord, 
and we try to prepare our hearts for His 
coming. 

Mrs. L.: Yes, I begin to see, and I 
envy you your simple faith and goodness. 
[ Rising]: I wish I might stay longer, but 
there are many demands on my time. [At 
the door she turns and says feelingly]: 
Ask your Infant Jesus to do something for 
me, so that I may light my Christmas 
candle with charity. 

THE Evans Famity: We will, Mrs. 
Lateur. God bless you. Good-by, Mrs. 
Lateur. [Clarice waves. ]} 

Curtain. 
Act III. Later the Same Day. 

SCENE: Mrs. Lateur’s apartment. Mrs. 
Lateur returns from Evanses, looks around 
the apartment and speaks as she takes off 
her wrap, primps before the mirror, etc. 

Mrs. L.: Home again, and such a home. 
Truly I am starving in the midst of plenty. 
I have everything money can buy, and yet 
when the world is rejoicing my heart is 
sad. Surely there is something beyond this 
life—there must be. Else why are we 
here? The human heart craves for some- 
thing nobler than mere material things. O 
dear God, help me to find what it is [rings 
for Margot]. 

Marcot: You are home? Did you enjoy 
your afternoon’s experience at the Evans 
home? 

Mrs. L. [feelingly]: Oh, Margot, my 
dear, it was a wonderful experience —a 
thrilling experience. Aren’t the Evanses a 
delightful family. 

Marcot: Indeed, yes. Their equal is 
seldom found. 

Mrs. L.: What a wealth of happiness 
they have in their humble family circle. 
They seem to radiate peace and content- 
ment. There is no thought of mere gift 
giving and the usual festivities so general 
at Christmas. All their thoughts center 
around that crib. From that they seem to 
draw strength to “light their Christmas 
candles with charity.” I shall not soon 
forget this afternoon’s experience. I feel 
that it is an epoch in my life. I am weary 
now, Margot, but it is a sweet weariness. 
If you will bring me my lounging robe, I 
shall rest here for a while. I don’t know 
why, but I am tingling inwardly with ex- 
citement. 

Marcot: Very well, Mrs. Lateur. [Exit 
Margot.] 

Mrs. L. [seats herself in the chair and 
thinks of what she has seen and heard]: 
God’s own Son— born in a manger —at 
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midnight. Myriads of angels singing around 
His earthly throne. Peace to men of good 
will. The shepherds seeing the light, the 
Wise Men bring gifts. How wonderful it 
all must have been! Would that I had 
been there [mods and goes to sleep]. 

[Margot returns with the lounging robe, 
seeing Mrs. L. asleep she leaves the robe 
and retires. | 

Marcot: Poor thing! Her heart is good, 
but her environment has been wrong. 
Grace is working in her soul, however, and 
I am sure it will triumph. 

(Curtain) 

In her sleep, Mrs. L. sees in a dream the 
crib at Bethlehem on the first Christmas 
night. Scene II. Usual crib scene. Before 
curtain rises, angels sing ‘“Hushed the 
Night.” Curtain rises on second verse. 
After “Hushed the Night” angels sing, 
“Silent Night.” 


©. 
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More about “Heroes 
Dear Editor: 

As a student and teacher of the Latin 
classics for several years, I wish to answer 
the letters written by members of Sister 
Mary Gregory’s class, concerning Rev. 
Joseph H. Fichter’s ‘Putting the Classic 
Heroes Where They Belong.” 

The points taken in the letters of Sister 
Mary Gregory’s class are well taken, but 
are the obvious protestations that well up 
in the mind of a student who appreciates 
the worth of the ancient classics. As Uncle 
Remus would say, “‘There’s something right 
on both sides.” That Miss Schlaefer was 
“at first startled and rather resentful” over 
the fact that Father Fichter wrote so can- 
didly about the classic heroes does not 
prove that the vast number of students 
are of her mind. 

I can see no sweeping condemnation of 
the study of ancient languages in the ar- 
ticle. I have no doubt that the author is as 
ardent a classicist as any of the host who 
would dispute the points he makes. Facing 
the truth and frankly writing about it is 
the surest way of bringing the wrath of 
idealists down on one’s shoulders. 

The difficulty that causes this divided 
attitude toward the works of the ancients 
rises from the fact that they were written 
for mature readers and for people steeped 
in paganism of a high enough order. No 
one would think of putting Undset, Dos- 
tievsky, and Hardy into the hands of 
high-school students. They are modern au- 
thors loved and understood by adults (the 
case with Sigrid Undset) and by pagans 
(the case with Hardy). As for the young, 
“Blood and thunder with a generous in- 
terspersion of romance makes a popular 
appeal to young hearts, whereas the lust, 
brutality, and ignoble cowardice of the 
ancients jars their sensitive instincts.” 

To my mind the purpose of Father 
Fichter’s article has not been understood 
by his young critics. He reserves it to the 
last two paragraphs and there brings to 
the fore a problem that is a twitch in the 
conscience of every thinking Catholic edu- 
cator. Where, in the flood of Catholic 
literature that has been surging around us 
since the Revival, will we find the great 
and wholesome reading (and great and 
wholesome heroes) to which the next gen- 
eration will apply themselves? 

Genevieve Moore 
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Primary Grades Section 


Brother Ox and Brother Donkey 


A Dialogue 
Sister M. Lorenza, P. H. J. C. 


One student represents Brother Ox and 
another, Brother Donkey. The one who 
represents Brother Ox speaks in a low, 
slow tone of voice; the one who takes 
Brother Donkey’s part speaks in a high- 
pitched tone of voice. The little introduc- 
tion spoken by the student who imper- 
sonates Brother Donkey is spoken in a 
natural voice. 

Introduction: Dear Friends: I ask you 
to come with me in spirit to Bethlehem. 
It is night, the night of the first Christ- 
mas Day. Come with me to a poor stable 
on the outskirts of the little city. A sweet, 
peaceful silence fills the poor building. 
angels hover around seemingly afraid that 
harm might come to their God who as a 
little Child is asleep in the arms of His 
blessed Mother. Mary sleeps and near her 
Saint Joseph is asleep also. 

[N.N. is Brother Ox and I am Brother 
Donkey and I am fast asleep. (Speaker 
closes eyes, pretends to sleep, begins to 
snore. Enter Brother Ox.) | 

BroTHER Ox: Brother Donkey! Brother 
Donkey! [Touches him on the shoulder] 
Brother Donkey! 

BROTHER DoNKEY: What’s the matter? 

BROTHER Ox: You were snoring, Brother 
Donkey, and I was afraid you would awake 
the little Jesus. 

BROTHER DONKEY: You would snore, 
too, Brother Ox, if you had the awful 
dream I just had. I dreamed that robbers 
were after us and I feared they would 
harm Saint Joseph and the Blessed Mother. 

BROTHER Ox: Well, there are no rob- 
bers here and they had better not come. 
I should show them how to get out of this 
stable quicker than they came in. 

BROTHER DonKEyY: Isn’t the little Jesus 
sweet? And look at the Blessed Mother! 
Oh, how I love her! 

BrRoTHER Ox: Doesn't 
look tired? 

BROTHER DoNnKEY: You would look 
tired too, if you had walked from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem. You know, Brother Ox, 
many times on that journey I wished that 
I were double; then I could have carried 
the Blessed Mother and Saint Joseph, too. 

BroTHER Ox: Why didn’t you call me, 
Brother Donkey? I would gladly have 
helped you. I am big and strong and if I 
had tried I could have walked as fast as 
you do. 

BROTHER DonkKEY: I am glad you were 
in this stable when we came or we might 
not have found this place of shelter. You 
mooed so gently that you seemed to say, 
“Come in.” I know whenever I hear an ox 
moo hereafter, I shall think of this night. 

BrotHeR Ox: And whenever I shall 
see a little donkey, I shall be mindful of 
the little donkey that brought my God to 
me. 


Saint Joseph 


BROTHER DoNnkKEY: Wasn’t last night 
the greatest night of your life? How beau- 
tiful the angels were and how thrillingly 
they sang! Oh, how I wish this little donkey 
could bray like that. 

BROTHER Ox: And I admired the shep- 
herds. Was it not kind of them to bring 
apples, bread, a chicken, and a lamb to 
the Holy Child? 

BROTHER DoNKEy: The Blessed Mother 
knows how to reward favors. She permitted 
each one of the shepherds to hold the 
Blessed Babe. 

BROTHER Ox: And did you see a Jewish 
mother kiss the Babe before she gave it 
back? 

BROTHER DonkKEYy [excitedly]: Did she, 
Brother Ox, did she kiss It? 

BROTHER Ox: Now I tell you, Brother 
Donkey, she did. And if you promise not 
to tell anyone, I’ll tell you a secret. Will 
you promise? 

BROTHER DONKEY [shaking head]: I 
promise! I promise! 

BROTHER Ox [Jn a confidential tone]: 


Well, last night when they were all asleep 
I put my big nose on the little Jesus’ hand. 

BROTHER DoNKEY: Did you do that, 
Brother Ox? [After a pause.| Oh, I know 
what I shall do when I’m on guard. 

BROTHER Ox: Now, now, don’t be rash. 
Remember you may not wake the Babe. 

BROTHER Donkey: Brother Ox, I think 
you had better sleep now and let me wake. 

BroTHER Ox: No, no, you cannot do 
that. You know our agreement. I am to 
be on duty until twelve and after that you 
are to wake until morning. 

BROTHER DonKEY: But if you do not 
wake me in time, Brother Ox, I shall never 
speak to you again. 

BRoTHER Ox: Fie! Fie! do you think 
I would do a mean thing in the presence 
of my God? You go to sleep now but 
please don’t have any more bad dreams. 
I shall go over and stand in front of that 
door and keep out some of the cold night 
air. That is where I was when you began 
to snore. [Begins walking toward door.] I 
am so happy that I could moo — and moo 
—and moo. 

BROTHER DonKeEy: And I could just 
bray and bray and bray. But I must not 
do that; I would wake the little Jesus. 
And so I'll just stand here and sleep. 
[Falls asleep.] 


Seatwork for Primary Grades* 
Sister M. Rosalie, O. S. B. 


Helping Santa Claus 


1. Write under Jane’s stocking the 
names of toys a girl likes to use to play. 

2. Write under Peter’s stocking the 
names of toys a boy likes to use to play. 

3. Write under Baby’s stocking the 
names of toys a baby likes to use to play. 


Word List 
top rattles 
ball chairs rubber doll 
train table blocks 
car carriage football 
gun airplane basketball 
dishes teddy bear 
Playing Santa Claus 
1. Put the Christmas tree on a table. 
2. Draw five lights on the tree. 
3. Draw seven red apples on the tree. 
4. Draw the presents you would like for 
Christmas under the tree. 


Good Thinking 
1. Write under the house the names of 
some things that belong in a house. 


*This seatwork may be hectographed or written on 
the board. 
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2. Write under the box the names of 
some vegetables. 

3. Write under the basket the names of 
some fruit. 


Word List 


squash 
table 
pear 
beans 
banana 
lemon 
pictures 
. grapes 
peas 


stove 
apple 
chair 
potato 
radio 
orange 
peach 
bed 
tomato 
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— Florence Dailey 


Making Christmas cards, folders, and calendars is the ever-popular way to 
correlate art work with the holiday season. The above are a few suggested 
designs for such. Cut or draw the design in color on white paper and mount 
this on colored construction paper. Let each child write or letter his own greeting. 
Pictures cut from religious calendars may also be used as designs on cards 


Interestin3, Drill in Arithmetic 
Mother M. Emmanuel, O. S. U. 


At the beginning of each semester 
teachers of intermediate arithmetic classes 
will agree with me, I think, in saying that 
the pupils seem to have forgotten the es- 
sential facts in the four fundamentals; 
perhaps they have never really learned 
them. Whatever the case may be, I have 
always found it necessary to do a great 
deal of review work even in the fifth 
grade. To make this monotonous drill more 
interesting and effective I tried a new plan 
two years ago with excellent results. I be- 
gan with the addition facts by asking the 


pupils to tell me an addition “story” about 
18, 17, and all the numbers down to 10, 
using only combinations of numbers less 
than 10. Together we tried to find how 
many “stories” could be told about each 
number. To the children’s amazement they 
found what they had always considered 
the most difficult combinations were in 
reality the easiest to learn because the 
larger answers had fewer combinations. We 
then applied what I call the “process of 
elimination”; i.e., we placed the numbers 
on the board that had only one combina- 
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tion of numbers, such as 18 and 17; then 
those that had two, etc. In reality we were 
working backwards, but it proved less con- 
fusing. From these addition facts naturally 
grew the subtraction “stories,” which were 
enjoyed just as thoroughly. It was but one 
more step to add and subtract larger num- 
bers, watching our endings. 

This proved so helpful and so interesting 
to the children of my third-grade class 
that I decided the next year to apply the 
“process of elimination” to the multiplica- 
tion facts as a review for a fourth-grade 
group. Instead of reciting tables the chil- 
dren were made to see for themselves that 
in the column of 80’s only one answer oc- 
curred; the same was true of the 70’s; but 
two answers in multiplication could be 
found in the 60’s and 50’s. Again we were 
literally “walking” backwards, but by do- 
ing so we were disposing of what are or- 
dinarily considered the hardest multipli- 
cation-table combinations. The 40’s gave 
us more work and took more time to com- 
plete. When we reached the 30’s, we had 
some fun naming 6 times 6 and 9 times 4 
“twins” because they gave the same re- 
sult; in the 20’s we found another pair 
of “twins” in the 8 times 3 and 6 times 4 
combinations. By the time we spoke of the 
10’s column, they were on the alert to see 
if we had any more arithmetic “twins.” 
Sure enough! There were three pairs: 18, 
16, and 12, making in all nine answers for 
us to memorize for this column. My idea 
throughout was to present and have them 
hear and visualize only the answers they 
could expect in the difficult columns in- 
stead of having them guessing wildly 
whether 6 times 4 might be 26 or 3 times 
9, 29, etc. For that reason I presented the 
answer first. Of course this was tried 
with a class that had already spent some 
time on the study of the multiplication 
tables. However, I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced of its sound psychology and efficacy 
that I am hoping I shall some day be given 
a third-grade group who know nothing 
about multiplication in order to try this 
experiment with them. 

With the above-mentioned theory in 
view I wrote and have used the following 
jingle to the French Folk Song Melody: 





Do, do, sol, sol, la, la, sol, 
Fa, fa, mi, mi, re, re, do, 
Sol, sol, fa, fa, mi, mi, re, 
Sol, sol, fa, fa, mi, mi, re, 
Do, do, sol, sol, la, la, sol, 
Fa, fa, mi, mi, re, re, do. 
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SONG OF THE “TIMES” 


I 


Come, my children, let’s have some fun 
9 times 9 are 81; 

This kttle story’s also true 

8 times 9 are 72; 

Listen to me, and you shall see 

7 times 9 are 63. 


II 


The next answer’s just one more 
8 times 8 are 64; 

Don’t let this one be a bore 

6 times 9 are 54; 

In your mind be sure to fix 

7 times 8 are 56. 
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The Journey of the Wise Men — By Florence Dailey. On dark blue mounting paper, paste a gray foreground (cut or 
torn unevenly at the top) as shown by the shading. On this paste the objects cut from black cutting paper. The star 
may be cut from silver paper or tin foil, or you may use a silver merit star 


Ill 


So far we have done just fine 

7 times 7 are 49. 

We'll try hard to keep them straight 
6 times 8 are 48. 

Our fine class is much alive 

5 times 9 are 45. 


IV 
We shall have mistakes but few 
6 times 7 are 42. 
Let’s nickname our next one Shorty 
5 times 8 will equal 40; 
This number some children tricks 
4 times 9 are 36. 
Vv 
Sharp eyes though ‘twill never mix 
6 times 6 are 36. 
Our times tables seem to thrive 
5 times 7 are 35; 
P’r’haps it’s ‘cause this song is new 
4 times 8 are 32. 
Vl 
We know a bright girl named Mertie 
Who says 5 sixes are 30. 
Are you tired? It’s getting late 
4 times 7 are 28. 


I wonder when we reach Heaven 
If 3 nine’s will be 27? 

VII 
Keep your courage; we must strive 
5 times 5 are 25. 
Heads up! Don’t look at the floor 
8 times 3 are 24; 


That same answer just once more 
6 times 4 are 24. 


VIII 
Now our course is nearly run 
7 times 3 are 21; 
Haven’t we told you a plenty 
When we say 4 fives are 20? 
That remains yet to be seen 
’Cause 3 sixes are 18. 


© 
IMPORTANCE OF VISUAL AIDS 


The Thirteenth Yearbook (1934). published 
by the Department of Elementary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, 
was devoted entirely to articles on Aids to 
Teaching, especially visual aids. The following 
paragraphs have been selected from an intro- 
ductory article by Prof. Frank N. Freeman: 

“The child’s ignorance of his environment 
may be accepted as a fact. No one, I think, at 
least no teacher, will question it. It will also 
be pretty generally agreed that the child can- 
not learn all he should know about his environ- 
ment by first-hand study. Much can be done 
to acquaint him with it by excursions formal 
and informal. He will learn a good deal by his 
own spontaneous exploration, alone and in 
company with other children or his parents 
But excursions are too expensive and time-co2- 
suming to meet the need. Something can be ac- 
complished by bringing objects into the class- 
room; but the possibilities in this direction are 
also limited. More economical and rapid means 
must be used to give the child an acquaintance 
with his world. 

“For some unexplained reason, it seems com- 
monly to be assumed that the necessity of sup- 
plying substitute or vicarious concrete experi- 
ence is chiefly present in the upper grades or 
above. It is important in the later grades, but 


our earliest and still most striking evidence on 
the poverty of the child’s acquaintance with the 
physical world is drawn from studies of the 
child on entering school. 

“That appropriate forms of aids to teaching 
may in part make up for the unavoidable 
meagerness of the child’s direct knowledge of 
his environment has been repeatedly shown by 
careful scientific experiments. These experi- 
ments have shown that well-selected pictures, 
slides, stereographs, silent motion pictures, or 
talking pictures may add from 10 to 25 per 
cent or more to the scores on tests of the 
subjects which have been studied. Not every 
question concerning the contribution which 
may be made by visual aids to education has 
been answered, but enough has been done to 
establish beyond the shadow of a doubt their 
great potential value. 

“One of the most formidable obstacles to 
the full utilization of the potentialities of visual 
aids lies in the fact that the teacher is not pre- 
pared to take advantage of them. The funda- 
mental difficulty is lack of preparation. The 
fact that the teacher does not know how aids 
may be used in connection with his subject, that 
he does not appreciate their advantage, that he 
does not know how to manipulate pro‘ectors, 
and that he is inhibited by a general feeling of 
strangeness and the inertia of continuing in ac- 
customed ways, to conspire to make the intro- 
duction of visual aids difficult. Teachers in 
service must be given an opportunity to learn 
their possibilities as well as gain some famil- 
iarity with their technique. The oncoming gen- 
erations of teachers must be taught their im- 
portance and use in the teachers’ college. 
Neither problem is as vet adequately dealt 
with.” 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Assignment 


This lesson would be taken with the 
class on Thursday morning. It would be 
expected that they prepare the paragraph 
asked for at the end of the lesson, some 
time during the day, so that it might be 
left on the teacher’s desk before the chil- 
dren went home. I would—if I were so 
fortunate as to be the teacher —go over 
these paragraphs very carefully, putting 
little red notes of appreciation and com- 
mendation here and there. On Friday morn- 
ing I should read some of the best papers 
and then have the children give me all 
they want to give—and that would be 
much — of their own thought about the 
Mass of the coming Sunday. 


Preparation 


Will somebody in this class tell me what 
he knows about dew? 

Is there any way by which you can tell 
when there will be dew? 

You never have heard the dew forming 
on the grass and other objects, have you? 

What do you know about rain? 

Can you always hear the rain, or is it 
sometimes very gentle and still? 

What difference do you notice in the 
grass and flowers and trees after there 
has been a gentle rain or a heavy dew? 


Presentation 


Take your Missal and find the Fourth 
Sunday of Advent. I want to show you 
something very interesting, though I know 
you will have it all thought out even before 
I can tell you. Please read the Introit:? 

“Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the just; let the earth 
be opened and bud forth the Saviour. Ps. The 
heavens show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth the work of His hands.” 

Isn’t that a beautiful Introit for this 
particular Sunday? We are getting so near 
to Christmas now that Holy Mother 
Church can scarcely wait. You can see 
quite easily, I know, why she prays “Drop 
down dew, ye heavens, and let the clouds 
rain the dust.” Our dear Saviour came 
very quietly, though there had been plenty 
of signs by which anybody might have 
known that He was soon to appear. Rain 
is a little more liable to attract attention 
than dew, but it, too, is very gentle and 
does its good work in a quiet still way. 
That is, of course, exactly how our Lord 
came in the stillness of the night. 

Let us look at the remaining portion of 
the Introit. You know what effect dew and 
rain have upon the grass and flowers and 
other growing things. It makes them grow. 
Does anything grow out of the rocks and 
out of hard clay when the dew or the rain 
have done their share for them? Will any- 
thing grow out of even good soil if there 





1Pronounced in-tro’it. 








Practical Aids for the Teacher 


Mass for the Fourth Sunday of Advent 


A School Sister of Notre Dame 


are no seeds in it? It was the same in the 
case of our Lord’s coming. He was willing 
and ready to come from heaven, but the 
earth had to do its share also. And you 
know who did the great thing on earth. It 
was our Lady. When she consented to 
become the Mother of our Lord, she was 
doing the part that God expected of those 
on earth in His wonderful scheme for 
opening heaven for us again. Do you know 
that it always works that way? No matter 
how much grace and help God wants to 
send to us from heaven like so much dew 
and rain, to help us grow up as beautiful 
flowers for heaven, it will have no effect 
unless we do our share. That is the mean- 
ing of “let the earth open and bud forth.” 

The psalm verse refers to the sun and 
moon and stars. Have you been watching 
the stars these December nights? Aren’t 
they even more beautiful than in the sum- 
mer? The sky seems so deep, deep blue, 
and the stars seem to shine so very 
brightly, and the longer you watch the 
more stars there seem to be. Have you 
ever thought of this: The most important 
and the holiest and the most wonderful act 
that takes place on the earth is the Holy 
Mass. Now, you know that Mass is being 
said somewhere in the world all through 
the 24 hours of the day and night. Will 
somebody explain that to all of us? Well, 
you know that the stars are shining all the 


A Miraculous Medal Poster, by Sister 
M. Julitta, PAHJ.C.—The design 
may be used as a window cut-out, 
a blackboard decoration, or a booklet 
cover for any feast of Mary 
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Editor’s Note. 
type lessons illustrating how different teach- 
ers present a study of the Liturgy to grade- 
and high-school classes. We would welcome 
comments and suggestions on these lessons. 
This lesson is intended for the sixth grade. 


This is one of a series of 


time, too, don’t you? Why can we not see 
them if they are shining all the while? 
Yes, they are there just as lovely, just as 
shining as they are at night. Now, this is 
what I think. I think that God has put all 
those perfectly beautiful lights around the 
dome of the sky, not only to make us 
happy, but also because Holy Mass is 
going on, and nothing could possibly be 
more important. 

Before we look at the Collect, I should 
like to ask you a question which you need 
not answer aloud, but I wish you would 
answer it in your mind. 

Have not your mother or father some- 
times asked you very gently and quietly 
to do something, or have they sometimes 
told you in a very gentle and kind manner 
not to do certain things? Then sometimes, 
when you seemed to pay little attention 
and they seemed to grow impatient, per- 
haps they have used sterner tones and 
said something like this: ‘“Now that is the 
end of this. I have asked you in a kind 
way to do this or that and you have paid 
no attention; now, there will be no further 
question. You will do at once as I tell 
you.” 

Collect. Doesn’t it sound as if we felt 
that we had been fighting against the devil 
and our own bad habits during the season 
of Advent and that we realize we have not 
accomplished very much by ourselves; 
now, we see that Christmas is upon us 
and we are not nearly as prepared as we 
should be; so we go straight to God Him- 
self and ask Him please to rise right up in 
His strength and help. us to drive sin out, 
so that His grace may flow into our souls. 
Let us read it together: 

“Arise, we beseech thee, O Lord, in thy 
strength and come with might to our aid; 
that, by the work of thy grace, that good to 
which our sins are a sore hindrance, -may, 
in the fullness of thy forgiveness, be speedily 
vouchsafed to us. Through Christ, etc.” 

Did you think while you were reading 
that prayer that we are almost saying to 
ourselves: “I should have thought of this 
long ago, to ask God to help me; I can’t 
do anything by myself anyway. I should 
have known better?” 

Epistle. We have already learned how 
the Epistle came to be a part of the Mass 
of the Catechumens. Today’s Epistle is 
taken from St. Paul’s first letter to the 
Corinthians. Who can tell me how I know 
that? St. Paul was at Ephesus when he 
wrote this letter. This afternoon during the 
geography lesson, I shall expect you to be 
able to come up here to the map of Europe 
and show me where Corinth is and where 
Ephesus is. I shall tell you now that they 
are more than five hundred miles apart. 
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St. Paul had been away from the Corin- 
thians for about two years. Did I ever 
tell you that St. Paul loved the Corinthians 
about the best of any of his différent 
parishes? This particular time, one of the 
priests who had been left in charge while 
St. Paul was away had written a report to 
St. Paul about how they were getting 
along; and it was not so good about a 
few of the Corinthians. Now, just as your 
parents and your teachers get after you 
when you are doing wrong because they 
love you, St. Paul became quite worried 
about his beloved Corinthians, and he re- 
solved to do something about it at once. 
So, in this letter, he made up his mind to 
tell them very plainly and in stern lan- 
guage what their duty was. Today’s Epistle 
is taken from the opening paragraphs of 
that letter. St. Paul knew, of course, that 
these people might not like some of the 
things he would say, so he wanted them 
to understand from the beginning that it 
was not in their place to criticize their 
priests and teachers but to obey what they 
were being told. You will notice that St. 
Paul is rather sharp about this matter, for 
he says: “To me it is a very small thing 
to be judged by you.” This is something 
we must never forget either. Sometimes 
when children get a little older, they think 
they may say what they please even about 
their parents and teachers and, still worse, 
about a priest. God is very particular about 
such things. Our Lord said one time to 
the Apostles: “He that despiseth you, de- 
Me, and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me.” So we shall always be 
very careful about this. 

Gradual. You will notice that the 
Gradual has the same thoughts in it as the 
Collect. The first verse seems to encourage 
us, by all means, to go to our Lord Him- 
self for anything we need. Let us read it 
together: 

“The Lord is nigh unto them that call upon 
Him, to all that call upon Him in truth. My 
mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord; and 
let all flesh bless His holy name. Allelu‘a, 
Alleluia. Come, O Lord, and do not delay; 
forgive the sins of Thy people Israel. Alleluia.” 

Gospel. We are told that St. Luke was 
an artist and we know quite surely that 
he was a doctor, because St. Paul calls 
him “my most dear physician.” Now, both 
of these professions would demand a very 
careful person, one who would take great 
care about things that would seem un- 
important to other people. When an artist 
looks at the same little clump of trees as 
other people see, the artist notices all sorts 
of fine little lines and beautiful pictures 
which we would miss entirely. When a 
doctor merely looks at a person who is 
sick, or even at one who is well, he notices 
little things which tell him something about 
that person’s health which we would not 
notice even after he told us about them. 
St. Luke wrote the Gospel which is read 
on the Fourth Sunday of Advent, and you 
will notice how very precisely he tells us 
just exactly when St. John the Baptist 
preached and very exactly what he said. 
We shall read the Gospel now, and then I 
shall ask you to tell me what you think 
St. John meant by the interesting things 
he says about hills and valleys and crooked 
roads and things like that. 

Offertory. I shall not say one word about 
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the Offertory. Open your missal and lay a 
book on it so that it will remain open 
without your holding it. Now — we shall 
all fold our hands and read the Offertory. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee. Blessed art thou among women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 

I know I need not tell you to thank our 
Lord and our Lady for the wonderful gift 
of God made man for us. 

Secret. I told you just now that we 
ought to feel very thankful to God for 
becoming man for us and saving us. I can- 
not tell you the words in which to thank 
God, because really there are no words we 
can think of which will say how thankful 
we are. Will you read the Secret now and 
notice that the Church who always knows 
how to do things, has us go straight to 
God Himself for help even in thanking 
Him for His own gifts. Then, too, the 
Secret is bringing us closer and closer to 
the time of our Lord’s offering of Him- 
self for us in the Mass that we are en- 
couraged to make a perfect act of thanks- 
giving by offering Him to the Father in 
thanks. 

“Mercifully look down, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, on the Sacrifice laid upon Thy altar; 
and grant that in virtue thereof, our devotion 
may increase and our salvation be assured.” 

Communion. Why do we have four 
Sundays in Advent? Do four thousand 
years seem a very long time to you? If 
you met a person who was one hundred 
years old, you would think he was very, 


very old, would you not? Can you imagine 
the longing in the hearts of good people 
who were sighing and praying that our 
Lord should come? Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of those people died and our Lord 
had not yet come. Do you remember how 
you counted how many more nights you 
would have to sleep before your First 
Holy Communion? Did you sleep very 
much the night before? That was because 
you were longing so for our Lord to come; 
He had something to do with that, too. 
Did you ever think of how much more He 
longs to come to you than you could ever 
long to have Him come to you? He does. 
Let us look at the Communion now and 
see the prophecy of our Lord’s coming. 
Are we not the lucky people to be living 
at this time when our Lord will come to 
us, to each one of us, any time we ask Him 
to? 


“Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a son; and his name shall be Emmanuel.” 


Postcommunion. Read the Postcom- 
munion to yourselves very carefully. Now, 
if you have been attentive during this 
lesson—and I think you have been — 
you will be able to tell me some very 
lovely thoughts you must have as you 
read this prayer. Will you write quite a 
short paragraph today on this Postcom- 
munion telling why you think this is just 
the kind of prayer you would want at the 
end of this Mass on the last Sunday before 
Christmas? 
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Gleanings from the Liturgy 


ADVENT 


En clara vox redarguit* 
Hark! an awful voice® is sounding; 
“Christ is nigh!” it seems to say; 
“Cast away the dreams ot darkness, 
O ye children of the day!” 


Startled at the solemn warning, 
Let the earth-bound soul arise; 
Christ her Sun, all sloth dispelling, 
Shines upon the morning skies. 


Lo! the Lamb* so long expected, 
Comes with pardon down from heaven; 
Let us haste, with tears of sorrow, 
One and all to be forgiven. 


So, when next He comes with glory, 
Wrapping all the earth in fear, 
May He then as our Defender 

On the clouds of heaven appear 


Honor, glory, virtue, merit, 
To the Father and the Son, 
With the coeternal Spirit, 
While eternal ages run. 


Veni, veni, Emmanuel’ 
O come. O come, Emmanuel,° 
And ransom captive Israel, 
That mourns in lonely exile here, 
Until the Son of God appear. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel" 

Shall come to thee. O Israel. 

‘This is the hymn for Lauds during Advent. It 
dates from the fifth century. The translation is by 
Father Caswall. This beautiful hymn breathes the 
spirit of Advent. The best commentary on the hymn 
would be a careful reading of the Epistle and Gospel 
of the first Sunday of Advent. 

“An allusion to the great preacher of penance, St. 
John the Baptist, who said of himself: “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight 
the way of the Lord’? (John 1: 23) 

3In the Scriptures the /amb is a familiar symbol of 
our Lord both in the Old Testament and in the New. 
In the Old Law, the sprinkling of the blood of the 
Paschal Lamb preserved the Israelites from temporal 
death; in the New Law, Christ’s Blood sprinkled on 


O come, Thou Rod’ of Jesse, free 
Thine own from Satan’s tyranny; 
From depths of hell Thy people save, 
And give them victory o’er the grave. 


O come, Thou Dayspring,” come and cheer 
Our spirits by Thine advent here; 
Disperse the gloomy clouds of night, 


And death’s dark shadows put tc flight. 


O come, Thou Key® of David. come, 
And open wide our heavenly home; 
Make safe the way that leads on high, 
And close the path to misery. 


O come, O come, Thou Lord of might, 
Who to Thy tribes on Sinai’s height, 
In ancient time didst give the law 

In cloud, and majesty, and awe. 


CHRISTMAS 


O Little Town of Bethlehem’ 
O little town of Bethlehem. 
How still we see thre lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by: 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light — 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


Fer Christ is born of Mary; 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering 'cve. 


the Cross preserves His people from eternal death. 

*This hymn dates from the eighteenth century. It 
is a metrical paraphrase of five of the seven Great 
Antiphons which are said at Vespers from the 17th 
to the 23rd of December. These antiphons date from 
the ninth century or earlier. The translation of the 
metrical version is by J. M. Neale. 

5The word Emmanuel means ‘‘God with us.’’ He is 
with us by His incarnation, and in the Holy Eucharist. 

®The refrain is repeated after each stanza. 

7Jesse was the father of David. Rod means descend- 
ant. Mary was of the House of David, and as a con- 
sequence Christ was a Rod of Jesse. 

SDayspring, dawn, sunrise, east, and similar terms 
denoting “Light”? are familiar Scriptural titles of the 
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An Ecclesiastical-Year Project 
Sister M. Lorenza, P. H. J. C. 


We as Catholics must live a dual life 
— the spiritual and the material. We have 
a civil year that aids and directs us in the 
things that are Caesar’s; so, too, has 
Mother Church given us an ecclesiastical 
year which can aid and direct us toward 
heaven. 

Our boys and girls who leave our schools 
at the completion of the eighth grade 


should know and love the ecclesiastical 
year. A very practical and easy method 
of teaching the ecclesiastical year is the 
following: 

Secure a large white cardboard —a cor- 
ner of the blackboard if it can be spared 
will be better still. Have a pupil draw a 
large circle and have him divide the cir- 
cumference into 52 equal parts. At the 
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O morning stars,’’ together 
Proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing of God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming; 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in 

Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell: 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


Him, still 


THE HOLY INNOCENTS 
Salvete flores martvrum** 
Flowers of martyrdom, all hail! 
Smitten by the tyrant foe 
On life’s threshold —as the gale 
Strews the roses ere they blow. 


First to bleed for Christ, sweet lambs! 
What a simple death ye died! 
Sporting with your wreaths and palms, 
At the very altar side! 


Honor, glory, virtue, merit, 

Be to Thee, O Virgin’s Son! 
With the Father, and the Spirit, 
While eternal ages run. 


Messiah whom St. John styles the Light of the world 
(John 8: 12). 

"Key of David— another title of the Messiah. 
“He that hath the Key of David: he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth: shutteth, and no man openeth”’ 
(Apoc. 2: 7). Keys are a symbol of authority. 

The author of this hymn is Phillips Brooks (1833 
1893). 

The morning stars are the angels. “When the 
morning stars praised me together. and all the sons 
of God made a joyful melody’”’ (Job 38: 7). 

12The hymn for Lauds on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents. It was written by Prudentius (348-413). 
The translation, a remarkably felicitous one, was 
made by Father Caswall. 
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liturgical study on the Friday preceding 
the First Sunday in Advent have a pupil 
mark this Sunday with a purple line. Let 
this line extend beyond the circumference 
of the circle. It is the beginning of the 
Christmas Cycle. Fill in as the ecclesiasti- 
cal year proceeds. Mark important feast 
days using the proper colors for the Mass 
of the feast. Let the beginning and termi- 
nation of each cycle extend beyond . the 
circumference. 

This procedure creates an interest and 
the doing ends in a knowledge that is ap- 
preciative and lasting. 


Toothbrush Case, Finished. — Designed by D. Elizabeth Roberts 
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Stenciled Travel 


Articles 
D. Elizabeth Roberts 


The person who travels will appreciate 
any kind of bag or case to hold the nu- 
merous necessary articles, which must be 
packed in as small a space as_ possible. 
The stenciled articles illustrated may be 
made of crash or linen, with the design 
stenciled in oil colors or dyes. If desired, 
the design may be outlined with floss in a 
plain outlining stitch. ot hs 

Although almost everyone knows some- : \ ' 
thing about stenciling, sl it will not |: FACE CLOTH CASE 
be out of order to give a short description 
of the method of working. After cutting 
the material to the required size of the ar- 
ticle, stretch it over blotting paper, using 
thumb tacks to keep it in place. Then mark 
the place where the design is to be sten- 
ciled, using a basting thread as a guiding 
line, or drawing a light line with chalk. 

If oil paints are used, mix them either 
with gasoline or stencil medium until they 
are of the consistency of cream. Use a 
stiff-bristle brush, and be careful not to 
get too much color on the brush. After 
carefully pinning the stencil on the ma- 
terial, rub the brush over the different 
parts of the design. After the stenciling 
is finished, lift the stencil carefully, and 
if the design is to be repeated, wipe the 
stencil with benzine or turpentine before 
using it again. After the color is perfectly 
dry, place a damp cloth over the wrong 
side of the material and press with a hot 
iron. This sets the color and makes the 
article washable. 

The design for all the articles illustrated 
is the same size. Any harmonious color 
scheme may be used. If the material is 
tan color, the flowers would look well sten- 
ciled in pink or rose with yellow centers, 
and the leaves in tones of green. If a gray 
material is preferred, blue or lavender 
flowers would harmonize with the back- 
ground. 

The comb-and-brush case measures 10 
inches by 5 inches, when finished. It re- 
quires three pieces of material, one 13 by 
5 inches, another 10% by 5 inches, and a 
third piece .874 by 2% inches. The last 
piece is used as a pocket for the comb and 
is stitched to the center of the shorter 
piece, using a binding of ribbon or tape 
to cover the raw edges. The upper edge 
of the shorter piece (10% by 5 inches) 
should be cut in a V-shape, and the edge COMB ww BRUSH CASE 
of the larger piece should be pointed for 
a flap. Place the two pieces together and 
stitch, using a binding to cover the edges. 

Fasten the case with a snap fastener or 
with loop and button. 

The face-cloth case measures 6 inches 
by 4 inches, when finished, and requires 
two pieces of material, one 65¢ by 6 inches, 
and the other 4% by 6 inches, and also 
two pieces of oil-silk for a lining. Then 
proceed the same way as for the comb- 
and-brush case, with the exception of the 
extra pocket. 

The toothbrush case is made in the same 
manner, and should also have an oil-silk 
lining. This case measures 7% inches by 
134 inches, when finished, and requires 
two pieces of material, one 93g by 134 
inches, and the other 75@ by 134 inches. 
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Lessons About Newspapers 


LESSON III. NEWS AND 
EDITORIAL 


Exercise 1. The News Items 


Aims. To put pupils into contact with 
some of the newspapers which emphasize 
more than local news. To give practice in 
reading. To show how different the same 
things may look and sound to different 


people. 


Assignments and Procedure 


Give each pupil a copy of one of the 
larger daily newspapers. Tell him to select 
a short extract from one of the news items 
most interesting to him. Practice reading 
it. Read it to the class. 

As one reads let each of the others 
imagine that he is a reporter who has to 
write up what he has heard. 

Let each one write up the news item as 
briefly as possible. Sometimes this may 
be done in one sentence. 

Let each pupil read what he has written. 


Transversum 
. turn ye (over in your 
mind) ! 
. a long time (adv.) 
. prepared, pl. m. 
. let him walk 
. wingéd, n. pl. 
. seldom 
5. oar, pl. 
. Site, s. 
. dem. pron., f. s. 
. force, s. 
. deity, pl. 
. burden, s. . what? 
. lowest (short form), gen. | 


_ 


. I was 


. quote 


OOnaUh WH 


s. m. . you give, s. 


. prep. w. acc. . foam, 

. a pair 

. eaten, dat. pl. 

. shoulder, pl. 

. how, in what manner 

. to be 

. swim thou! 

. dem. pr., s. m. 

. mouth, s. . what ? 
I shall go 34. I go 

. but 39. and 

. they may refuse 


. I love 


. honor, 


. raft, dat. s. 
stand thou! 


. let him buy 
. deity, acc. pl. 
. he goes 
. I obey, 
. you instruct, s. 
I have laughed 


. Poss. pron., gen. s. 


. return, 
. he has commanded 


. dew, s. 
. to bear, carry 


. pers. pron., acc. s. 


Point out the discrepancies between various 
reports. This will show why several news- 
papers vary in their report of the same 
incident. 

For a follow-up exercise have pupils read 
a news article, lay the paper aside, and try 
to reproduce the article. Call attention to 
the difficulty of telling the truth, without 
modification. 


Exercise 2. The Editorial 


Aims. To arouse interest in editorials. 
To give practice in reading. To teach pupils 
to interpret what they read. 

Assignments and Procedure 

Have on hand a variety of nationally 
known newspapers. Give one to each pupil. 
Tell the pupils to read silently one editorial 
which looks interesting. Let one pupil read 
his editorial aloud. 

Give the class a few minutes to answer 
in writing the following questions regard- 
ing the editorial read aloud: In which 
paper is this editorial? What is the subject? 


Deorsum 


. they may be strong, able, 
capable 


thou! 


I appear 


Ss. 


abl. s 


AS 


a eCRLEER 


s. 


| ENS SG 
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What is the editor’s opinion on this sub- 
ject? 

Give each pupil a chance to read what 
he has written, and, if time permits, repeat 
the procedure of reading and writing. 

For “homework” you may assign one or 
more newspapers to each pupil for a brief 
written report on the editorials, answering 
the three questions used in the class. 

(To be continued) 





HIS BETTER WAY* 


Would I were a straw 

In that humble Christmas crib 

In the stable 

Where the King was born; 

Then I might boast 

A tiny Hand had reached to touch me. 
* . * 


O most conquering touch! 
But happier still 
Envied by angels who came that night 
To Bethlehem’s crib, 
I His living creature 
Now meet Him at the Altar rail. 
Now heart to heart we talk — 

. * * 
A hundred things to tell! 

— Esther Sruba 


*Reprinted from Chrysalid VII, Mt. Mercy Aca- 
demy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AENIGMA DECUSSATUM HORATIANUM 
Rev. A. F. Geyser, S.J. 
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SOLUTIO, AENIGMATIS VERGILIANI 
Rev. A. F. Geyser, S.J. 


Here is the solution to the Latin Crossword Puzzle published in 
the November issue of THe CatHoric ScHoor JouRNAL. 
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Locus Vergilianus 

Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum, 

Mobilitate viget viresque adquirit eundo. 
Verg. Aen. IV, 174, 175. 


INES 


PRP ichs 


Transversum 


1. fama, 5. malum, 9. mi, 11. nova, 13. sanos, 15. viresque, 16. istis, 
17. adquirit, 21. ius, 22. et, 23. movit, 27. eundo, 28. itu, 29. os, 30. 
rugas. 33. ni, 34. silete, 35. aliud, 37. alte, 38. velocius, 41. ira, 42. it, 
43. immolo. 


23 
3, M 
PL % 
eA R 
oA Za | Deorsum 
2. an, 3. movique, 4. avi, 6. adsuito, 7. usui, 8. maesto, 9. mobilitate, 
Y) 10. is, 12. arui, 14. qua, 18. di, 19. usum, 20. reddidit, 23. maria, 


24. viget, 25. tuse, 26. non, 31. ullum, 32. illa, 33. nuci, 35. aér, 36. io, 
38. vi, 39. si, 40. do. 
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New Books of Value to Teachers 


CATHOLIC BEST BOOK SELLERS 
October, 1936 
Fiction 
1. Coming of the Monster, Dudley (Longmans-Green). 
2. White Hawthorne, Borden (Macmillan). 
3. Family Symphony, Clarke (Longmans-Green). 
4. Roman Year, Clarke (Longmans-Green). 
5. The King’s Good Servant, O. White (Macmillan). 
Nonfiction 
. Voltaire, Noyes (Sheed and Ward). 
. Greatest of the Borgias, Yeo (Bruce). 
. Ignatius Loyola, Harvey (Bruce). 
. Characters of the Reformation, Belloc (Sheed and Ward). 
. Papal Chamberlain, McNutt (Longmans-Green). 
The above list is compiled from reports of leading book dealers 
made to the Library Department of the CatrHotic ScHoor JOURNAL. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Fifth Edition) 

Based on the New International, second edition. Various bindings, 
1,300 pp. $3.50 to $8.50. G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

This Fifth Edition of the largest abridgment of The New Inter- 
national Dictionary, second edition, is an entirely new book for which 
the public has been waiting since the publication of the parent work 
in 1934. Since its first appearance in 1898 Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary has been a favorite with teachers, students, writers, and the 
general educated public. 

The new fifth edition continues the style, format, and price schedule 
of former editions. The definitions have been rewritten and abridged 
from those of the latest edition of the International. The vocabulary 
of the special subjects constitutes the greatest variations of the new 
book from its predecessors. Such subjects as aviation, radio, and 
bacteriology have developed many new terms and specialized mean- 
ings of old words. Scientific names and terms are defined adequately 
for ready reference without encyclopedic information. 

Pronunciation, etymology, idioms, synonyms, etc., are all given ade- 
quate attention. The usual supplementary features include the pro- 
nouncing gazetteer, biographical dictionary, foreign words and phrases, 
list of colleges and universities in the U. S. and Canada, vocabulary of 
thymes, abbreviations and arbitrary signs, rules of punctuation, 


grammar, spelling, etc. The glossary of Scottish words has been trans- 
ferred to the main vocabulary. An index on the last page of the book 
is a great aid to the location of information on a wide range of sub- 


jects. 
Enriching Your Life 

By Sister Mary Virgina. Paper, 80 pp. 35 cents. Follett Publishing 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Here is a happy, useful text and workbook that proposes to girls 
methods of cultivating the natural virtues and of developing those 
special qualities and manners which are essential to a life of refine- 
ment and to the achievement of those numerous satisfactions which 
together are so large a part of the life of the educated person of today. 

The course which was developed in the Immaculata High School, 
Chicago, can be most highly recommended for its fine motivation, its 
insight into the hopes and outlook of adolescent girls, and its appre- 
ciation of their problems of family life, social contacts, health, etc. 
The “work” sections of each chapter include materials for self-examina- 
tion, topics for class discussion, home and school activities, and class 
activities. 

American History 

By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn South- 
worth. Cloth, 513 pp. Illustrated, $1.68. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This complete 1936 edition for grades seven and eight is a new 
h'story beginning with the discovery of America and ending with the 
Roosevelt administration down to August, 1936. 

The topical method is followed with the unit method provided for 
through a grouping of topics in the table of contents. There is ample 
stress upon economic, industrial, and social history. The style is simple 
and ‘well calculated to hold the interest of the pupil. 

The illustrations are grouped on separate picture pages placed at the 
beginning of the chapters. The maps are of the new type in black 
and white with blue for water and for boundaries. These are con- 
sidered less confusing than the conventional multicolored maps. 

The teaching helps include: Motivated paragraphs in blackface type 
at the beginning of each chapter; summaries and questions at the end 
of each chapter; tables and statistics; and not least, the excellent 
legends under the illustrations. 

In general, the book is quite fair and unbiased. In a few instances, 
however, judgment is not quite free from bias. For instance, it seems 
that the authors are pleading justification for the terrorism and 
murders of the Ku Klux Klan in the section beginning with the sen- 
tence (page 212), “The next move of the southern white men was far 
more practical.” Speaking of the lower class of immigrants (page 249) 
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we find the statement, “From this class of people have come in recent 
years many of the criminals who infest our cities.” Regarding the 
Spanish-American War (page 300) we find the statement that the 
conflict “clearly showed European nations that America had grown 
powerful and was well able to take care of herself.” Here much stress 
is laid on Spanish misgovernment and cruelty in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. A highly misleading statement is the following from the section 
on Mexico (pages 325-326): “In the year 1917, however, Mexico 
adopted a new constitution, providing that all children throughout the 
country should be educated, and that the right to vote should extend 
to all men. This was a step forward and has made and will make 
possible greater safety for American interests in Mexico, and greater 
peace and understanding between the countries.” It is strange that a 
history of events down to August, 1936, should give this glowing pic- 
ture of conditions in Mexico, completely ignoring the persecutions and 
the reign of terror in that country for the past several years. 
Experiences in Thought and Expression 

By Howard F. Seely. Cloth, 528 pp. $1.48. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

This is a modern basic textbook in composition and grammar that 
deserves a careful examination by teachers. The author, a well-known 
teacher of high-school English and of methods of teaching English, is 
the author of the professional book entitled On Teaching English. 

Experiences in Thought and Expression is designed to supply ma- 
terial for two or three years, beginning with the ninth grade. Its ob- 
jectives are announced as: 

“To enable young people clearly to perceive the significant place 
that language occupies in almost every phase of their lives, thereby 
removing their language studies from the category of mere scholastic 
obligations. 

“To foster in students the active desire to employ language effec- 
tively as a means of comprehension and expression, thereby promoting 
their intellectual, social, and emotional growth. 

“To provide rich and real experiences in language, so that in a 
normal manner skills may develop in response to felt needs and as a 
part of lifelike activities.” 

In pursuing these objectives the author uses the inductive method 
with special attention to motivation; that is, he leads the student, step 
by step, to realize and to acknowledge his need for the various lan- 
guage skills; helps him to formulate his own rules and standards of 
accuracy, and then provides practice (not drill). The author’s invita- 
tion to the student: “And now let us be on our way together,” in- 
dicates the mood or spirit that pervades the book. 

One feature of Experiences in Thought and Expression which will 
appeal strongly to many teachers is that it confines itself almost en- 
tirely to teaching composition; in other words, it does not attempt 
to guide the student’s reading of literature. A word of commendation 
should be given also to the excellent illustrations in imitation of 
wood cuts. While they are suggestive of the subject matter or central 
idea under discussion, they are always dignified and never of the 
cartoon type. — E.W.R. 

Saint Andrew Daily Missal 

By Dom Caspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 1,157 pp. E. M. Lohmann Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

This is a new edition of a missal which many people know and love. 
The Saint Andrew Missal has for many years been the favorite Amer- 
ican missal. This new edition, it is safe to say, will win many new 
friends and lose none of the old ones. It is a distinct improvement 
over previous editions in many ways. 

Most important of all changes is the modernization of the language. 
Many of the maddening involutions and Latinisms of the previous 
translation have been dropped. No longer is the “Communicantes” 
translated “communicating with and honoring in the first place,” etc., 
but sensibly and correctly “In communion with,” etc. 

Liturgical notes and explanations have been made more clear and 
much more concise; a great deal of the Latin has been omitted, and 
altogether the book has been brought down to handy proportions. 

If any disagreement could be found with the book, it would be on 
the score of placing the ordinary of the Mass (which is rubricated) 
and 14 pages of related material in the center of the book rather than 
at the beginning where it would be more handy. 

The book comes in several bindings ranging in price from $1.75 to 
$8.50. The least expensive of these is a good, durable book. 

Reading and the School Library 

A bimonthly magazine. Ed. by Armin N. Bender. $1 a year. Pub- 
lished by Follett Book Co., Chicago, Ill. Useful for the school librarian 
and the teacher. Vol. III, No. 1, for November and December, 1936, 
contains book reviews. check list of new books, articles on Library 
Service to Debaters, Decorative Material (maps and literary helps) 
for the High School Library, Book Character Pageant, bibliographies 
of Dog Stories and General Short Stories, articles on Mounting the 
Picture Collection, etc. 

























































































































































































































































































Operating, Problems of the 
Physical Plant 


Horace A. Frommelt, M. A., E.E. 


Q. What causes lath marks on the ceiling and how can they 
be avoided? — M.O. 

A. Lath marks found on walls and ceilings are explained as 
follows: The plaster which is backed by wood lath is more pro- 
tected and thus kept warmer than the plaster between laths. As 
a result it repels dust more effectively. When the inner wall sur- 
face is heated, the plaster between the lath conducts the heat to 
the outer wall more readily than does the wood lath and hence 
the regions between laths repel dust more effectively. Lath marks 
may be avoided by providing adequate thermal insulation in the 
inner wall sufficient to insure a practically uniform temperature 
over the surface of the plaster. 

Q. How can I test for leakage of sewer gas? — A.B. 

A. A special test paper is necessary. Soak a piece of soft paper 
towel in a solution made by dissolving one ounce of pure lead 
acetate in one-half pint of distilled water. The paper will turn 
black in the presence of sewer gas. 

Q. Is it necessary to use a special type of coal for a stoker? 
—C.L. 

A. Any type of coal will burn well, provided it is of a small 
size. The coal used is generally of a size known as nut and slack, 
mine run, or washed pea, if in the bituminous group; and rice or 
buckwheat if in the anthracite. 

Q. Would you advise direct or indirect lighting for the interior 
of a church? 

A. This depends on the size of the church, the room dimen- 
sions, and the color and shape of the ceiling. Under satisfactory 
conditions, the indirect method is superior, since it eliminates 
glare and shadow. However, if the ceiling is very high or of a 
color with a low reflection factor the lamp size would have to be 
increased materially to obtain the same number of foot-candles 
as with direct lighting. Have a representative of your local power 
company inspect the interior of your church. He will be glad to 
make recommendations. 

Q. How may grease or oil spots on stone steps be removed? 
— L.D. 

A. Pour a hot solution of sal-soda water on the stone to be 
cleaned. Then smear on a thick paste of fuller’s earth and water. 
Allow this mixture to remain on the stone for at least twelve 
hours before removing with water. Several applications may be 
necessary to clean the stone thoroughly if it has been badly 
stained. 

Q. We are now using a hot-air furnace for church heating. 
Can an oil-burner unit be installed in this unit? — C.D. 

A. An oil burner can be installed in the furnace although it 
may not be advisable. If your church is small and used only on 
Sundays, such an installation will be satisfactory. The ordinary 
furnace is not designed for oil burners and hence will be in- 
efficient. If the furnace is used but one day of the week the waste 
in heat units will not be such a large factor. If, however, your 
church must be heated at all times during the winter, the in- 
efficiency of the installation will result in considerable waste and 
increased fuel bills. In this event, a new furnace specially designed 
for oil burning should be installed. 

Q. Shortly after replastering one of our schoolrooms, several 
bad cracks and bulges developed in the plaster. What caused 
this? — L.A. 

A. Cracks and bulges of newly plastered walls are usually the 
result of applying plaster over dry lath. Wood lath should be 
wetted thoroughly before plastering, thus causing the lath to 
swell. If this is not done, the lath will swell after the plaster is 
applied, and warp the surface. 
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What is a Junior College? 


There is a gradually increasing movement toward what is known 
as the junior college. As an institution the junior college has been 
developing since about the year 1900; it is truly a product of 
the present century. From the figures telling of its growth, we 
may visualize its possibility of becoming a factor in higher edu- 
cation and of its incorporation into our educational system. 

Various definitions of the junior college have been fashioned, 
but as yet nothing exact as to what it is has been offered. The 
United States Office of Education in Bulletin 1936, No. 3, defines 
the junior college as “a separate organization, with twenty-five or 
more students enrolled in a program which includes the traditional 
freshman and sophomore college courses.” This definition is not 
meant to limit the work of the junior college and the figure rep- 
resents only a minimum. A longer and more descriptive defini- 
tion is offered by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
which maintains that “the junior college in its present develop- 
ment comprises different forms of organization: First, a two-year 
institution embracing two years of collegiate work in advance of 
the completion of an accredited secondary-school cause. The two- 
year curriculum of this type shall be equivalent in prerequisites, 
methods, and thoroughness to that offered in the first two years 
of an accredited four-year college. Second, an institution em- 
bracing two years of standard collegiate work as defined above 
and integrated with one or two continuous years of fully accredited 
high-school work administered as a single unit. To be accredited 
it should have at least fifty students in its two upper years.” 

There are at present in the United States 535 junior colleges 
consisting of “high schools that have added junior-college divi- 
sions, established preparatory schools reorganized as junior col- 
leges or offering junior-college work, small four-year colleges that 
have given up their degree-granting privileges to concentrate on 
the first two years of college work, and newly created junior 
colleges.” Of these 535 junior colleges, there are 441 for white 
students, 22 for Negro students, 15 branch institutions, and 57 
miscellaneous small colleges. According to type, there are 98 
independently controlled junior colleges, 120 church colleges, 33 
Roman Catholic colleges, and 190 which are publicly controlled. 
These colleges serve 102,477 men and women who are in 
attendance. 

Among the many advantages of the junior college, perhaps the 
chief is that in many instances the student may board and room 
at home while yet enjoying the benefits of higher education. As 
awards the junior colleges grant what is termed a “title rather 
than a degree.” These titles are conferred after a satisfactory 
completion of the two-year course and are stated in terms of 
educational attainments. Several of these junior colleges also open 
for a summer session. The courses offered are the same for the 
winter and summer terms and include “instruction designed to 
prepare for agricultural and industrial, commercial, homemaking, 
and other vocations, and such courses of instruction as may be 
deemed necessary to provide for the civic and liberal education 
of the citizens of the community.” 

It is readily admitted that the junior college is yet in its forma- 
tive years. Progress has been made during the past and present 
experimental periods, and we find that twelve states authorize, 
bv statute, school districts to establish public junior colleges, 
either as an upward extension of the high school or of an inde- 
pendent-district type; further, ten states have established state 
junior colleges by special exactment and five additional states 
maintain municipal junior colleges under local control of cities 
or districts. Thus, in a relatively short time the junior college 
has come to the forefront and is generally considered as a part 
of the secondary school system, and a process of integrating the 
junior college with the public high school is going on. ‘“Innova- 
tions indicate that the junior college, although still in a state of 
flux has found a place in American education.” 
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gion is a major aspect of any program for bettering rural 

life, and that it deserves to be considered intimately in con- 
nection with the social and economic welfare of rural America, 
was made clear at the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference held in Fargo, North 
Dakota, October 11 to 14. The meeting, held under the patronage 
of one of the youngest and most able of bishops, the Most Rev- 
erend A. J. Muench, brought together a strong group of leaders 
in Catholic rural education and redefined both general policies as 
well as plans for organization and techniques of instruction. In 
this latter respect, the Conference took into account recent 
changes and emerging tendencies in rural life as well as the latest 
findings in educational theory and practice. Such strong diocesan 
superintendents as Fathers Ostdiek of Omaha, Pitt of Louisville, 
Byrnes of St. Paul, and McNeill of Wichita; such outstanding 
nuns as Sisters Agnesine, Vitalis, Theodoretta, Alacoque, all of 
Minnesota; and such lay leaders as Dr. Francis M. Crowley of 
St. Louis University and Miss Alice Vignos of Los Angeles, car- 
ried the message on the duty of the Church to solve the problem 
of Catholic education for country people. 

Under the presidency of the Very Reverend William T. Mulloy 
of Grafton, North Dakota, the Conference was convened in the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. After stressing the need of 
service to the rural-school child through formal instruction pro- 
vided by the Christian Doctrine and study clubs, the Conference 
adopted resolutions demanding state support of school-bus trans- 
portation and other pupil facilities and directing national atten- 
tion to the fact that 1,800,000 Catholic school children, the major- 
ity of whom reside in rural America, are not attending parochial 
schools. 


Ten Catholic education and specifically education in reli- 


Sisters Attend Meeting 


With the convention meeting in the very heart of a vast rural 
area suffering from the worst effects of a crop failure, it was 
significant that the Conference added to its discussion of eco- 
nomic and welfare problems a broad consideration of rural edu- 
cation. Possibly the two significant addresses of the meeting from 
the teacher’s point of view were papers by Sister M. Vitalis of 
Minneapolis on the “Teaching of the Encyclicals to Rural Grade 
and High School Pupils” and on “Character Training” by Sister 
Agnesine of Madelia, Minnesota. 

Sister M. Vitalis argued emphatically that the skillful teacher 
can so simplify the language of the papal Encyclicals as to make 
their principles and reform proposals understood by eighth-grade 
pupils. She cited the difficulties to be overcome in teaching arith- 
metic and the intricacies of English grammar. She argued that 
the same skill required in teaching all subjects must be exercised 
to bring home to children the social principles of the Encyclicals. 
The restatement of significant passages of the documents into the 
language of children was a feature of the paper. The full paper 
is scheduled for publication in a future issue of the CaTHOLIC 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“The teacher’s kindness, poise, and ideals are reflected in the 
character of her pupils,” said Sister Agnesine in her paper on 
Character Training. “Understand the child, make use of the 
natural virtues to build the supernatural virtues. The natural 
activities of work and play will build character.” She stressed the 
training of the will and the building of volitional habits as bases 
to correct character formation. Equally important was Sister 
Agnesine’s paper on “Stimulating and Regulating the Reading 
Instinct of Children in the Country,” defining in a practical way 
an important problem from the Catholic point of view. 

Sister Theodoretta in her paper on “Pupil Activity as an Aid 
to Teaching Religion” said, “There is danger that the question- 
and-answer method of the Catechism will not enlighten the mind, 
touch the heart, or move the will.” It is highly desirable to have 
much supplementary and reference material in religion classes. 
Children will enjoy looking up their own answers to problems 
and report back to the class. Class discussion will help clear think- 
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ing. Learning attended by satisfaction is necessary to make largest 
progress. 


Diocesan Superintendents on Program 


Rev. James A. Byrnes, Executive Secretary of the Conference, 
made an extraordinary contribution to the program by building 
into the discussion the contributions of outstanding diocesan su- 
perintendents of schools and bringing to Fargo, Dean Francis M. 
Crowley of the school of education of St. Louis University. 
Fathers Ostdiek, Pitt, and McNeill discussed the program of the 
parish school and extracurricular education for the rural child, 
while Dr. Crowley answered the searching question, “Does Rural 
America Need the Catholic School?” After defining the basic 
place of rural America in the economic life of the country, Dr. 
Crowley emphasized the need of the Catholic school in rural 
America as the safest means of securing religious principles and 
the principle of religion in the life of the nation. 

Dr. Crowley’s talk at the Rotary Club of Fargo on the federal 
aid to education was one of the important sidelights of the con- 
vention. The Conference had supplied service-club speakers to 
the lunch clubs of Fargo and Moorhead. In the Rotary Club 
meeting Dr. Crowley won much favorable comment by closing 
his discussion with the plain statement that federal control of 
education would lead to federal indoctrination and would make 
easy a program like that of communistic Russia in a minimum of 
time and with a maximum of efficiency. 

The Tuesday program on Rural Education was followed on 
Wednesday by a Rural Religion Day program which stressed the 
work of the study clubs and of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doetrine. Father Gregory Smith’s very practical study-club dem- 
onstration was fascinating. Even Archbishop Murray of St. Paul 
was drawn into the demonstration, in which the great need of 
self-activity and participation was shown as the keynote to study- 
club success. A fine demonstration of visual-education devices by 
Sister M. Alacoque of St. Joseph, Minnesota, developed the utility 
of pictorial materials for making clear to children many doctrinal 
and biblical points. 


The Closing Banquet 


While the recent banquet of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York was a brilliant 
event for the Church and visualized the need of teaching reli- 
gion to our “lost sheep in the city folds,” the closing dinner of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference at the Elks Temple 
was an equally significant event. In the reading of the resolu- 
tions it was made evident that the leaders of the Rural Life Con- 
ference have a clear-cut understanding of the broad problems of 
rural economics, charity, and education, that they understand the 
tendencies and movements of the day, and that they have the 
will to make effective a program which will make for happier 
and better living in the rural areas and will strengthen religion 
as the finest force of country life. Addresses were made by the 
Very Rev. W. O. Brady of St. Paul, Dr. F. M. Crowley of St. 
Louis, and Archbishop Murray. Bishop Muench in summing up 
the convention showed that the Church will do for rural America 
as much and more than it has done for the city dwellers. 

That Catholic educators must face the challenge of the Cath- 
olic rural-school problem is a conclusion that grows out of the 
Fargo meeting. That the American Bishops will face the rural- 
school enrollment problem is self-evident when it is remembered 
that nearly a million Catholic children attend the rural non- 
Catholic grade and high schools. That free bus transportation of 
Catholic rural children, free textbooks and “other pupil services 
for health, recreation, vocational opportunity” will be the grow- 
ing demand of the next decade was the sense of the Fargo meet- 
ing. That better techniques must be advanced for the effective 
teaching of religion was re-echoed at Fargo. That Catholic adult 
education in rural America is a matter of parish activity, to be 
stimulated by an advanced type of study club, by Confraternity 
activity, and the active work of the new type of American rural 
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pastor who sees a transfer to the crowded city as a demotion 
rather than a promotion in his sacerdotal life, were some of the 
major thoughts of the Conference. 

What will be the great after-effects of the Fargo convention 
need not be discussed here. Certainly the problems of rural school, 
of rural economics, and rural charities were redefined for con- 
structive action. And the enthusiastic, enterprising spirit of the 
Conference will find its way into the thinking and working of the 
Church in America. With a young, vigorous, realistic episcopacy 
in the rural dioceses, the solution of the Catholic rural-education 
problem is in the offing. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
has set itself to the task of defining where, what, and how to 
teach Religion. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has 
set itself to the task of making an informal Church survey of 
rural America and discovering definite answers to the problems of 
a rural people not tainted by the dole or communism. 


A NOTABLE JUBILEE 


The recent observation by Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., of the 60th 
anniversary of his entrance into the Society of Jesus, recalls to 
scholars and ordinary laymen alike some of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Father Wynne. He was responsible for the publication of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, which has been a standard work of 


Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. 


reference for 30 years. He was also the originator of the popular 
Catholic weekly review, America. He was a zealous promoter of the 
cause of the recently canonized American Martyrs and is now the 
vice-postulator of the cause of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of the 
Mohawks. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL LEADER DIES 


The Catholic schools of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee are mourn- 
ing the loss of their first superintendent, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
Barbian, who died November 1, at the age of 53. Appointed super- 
intendent by the late Archbishop Messmer in 1921, for the past 15 
years Msgr. Barbian has been actively planning courses of study 
and building up a completely standardized school system. 

During these years Msgr. Barbian became well known as an active 
member of the National Catholic Educational Association. His name 
appears in the index of many volumes of the proceedings of the 
N.C.E.A. The high standard he set for the diocesan superintendent is 
apparent from the following remarks he made at a meeting of the 
Association: 

“The real test of a superintendent’s worth and efficiency lies in his 
knowledge of the means and purposes of education, and as a result 
he can exert an influence on the instruction of the children in making 
and administering the course of study. He must have a clear vision 
of the means and ends of securing the best results in Catholic educa- 
tion. Filled with the spirit of the Church, equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of its histery and tradition, he must be a natural leader 
in the educational work of his diocese, and by providing the proper 
curriculum he can render service of the greatest value to his superiors, 
his teachers, and his children.”— N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 1924, p. 412. 

At another meeting of the N.C.E.A., he made a strong plea for 
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parent-teacher associations (N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 1925, pp. 385-393). 
In this paper he listed and clarified many of the aims of such an 
organization, advocating for their meetings demonstrations of modern 
methods of teaching to prove to parents that modern teachers know 
their business and to forestall criticism. These meetings, he said, 
would give Catholics the information about their schools which they 
need in order to defend them. Most criticism of Catholic education 
comes from those who are ignorant of its aims and accomplishments. 
The parent-teacher associations would provide lectures on the edu- 
cational duties of parents, and through school visiting and acquaint- 
ance between parents and teachers, would foster the necessary co- 
operation. And the parents’ organization would also provide funds 
for necessary school equipment such as reference books. 

Such associations are today functioning throughout the Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee under the title of the Home and School Asso- 
ciation. The new title describes their work and distinguishes them 
from the public-school organizations with which they have no affilia- 
tion. 

At the 1926 meeting of the N.C.E.A. he pointed out the necessity 
of adequate facilities for teacher training: 

“A Catholic college must help the teachers of the elementary 
and secondary schools by training courses especially designed to meet 
the needs of the religious teachers in service both during the regular 
session and in summer schools.”—N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 1926, p. 410. 

Msgr. Barbian will be remembered as one of the pioneer leaders in 
the movement for vacation schools of religion which are being con- 
ducted in large numbers throughout the country. In 1927 he said: 

“Our field of religious education seems to have narrowed itself 
down to the education of those who attend our schools, and yet if 
we wish to do our duty as educators commissioned by Christ in the 
words, ‘Ge ye therefore and teach all nations, teaching them to ob- 
serve all the things I have commanded you,’ we must devise some 
means to reach these children [those not in Catholic schools]. This 
can be done by conducting classes after school hours or during va- 
cation months.”— N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 1927, p. 389. 

Msgr. Barbian was born at New Coeln, Wisconsin, October 26, 1883. 
He made his theological studies at the diocesan seminary .at St. 
Francis, Wisconsin, and was ordained June 14, 1908. In 1919 he was 
appointed a teacher at Pio Nono High School of which he became 
rector in 1916. In 1920 he was appointed procurator of St. Francis 
Seminary, and in 1921 diocesan superintendent of schools. On several 
occasions he served as vicar general pro tem. He was officialis in 
curia and a diocesan consultant. 

The activities of Msgr. Barbian also extended to civic affairs. He 
was a member of the city safety commission and in 1936 became 
chairman of the newly organized metropolitan committee on crime 
prevention. 

The Catuoric ScHoor JourNnaAt shares the bereavement of the 
diocesan schools in the death of Msgr. Barbian, for he was a mem- 
ber of its board of editorial advisors since the present publishers took 
over the JourNAL in 1929. 


NBC MUSIC APPRECIATION HOUR 


The National Broadcasting Company has announced the opening 
of its ninth consecutive season of weekly broadcasts, for schools and 
colleges. which began on October 9. The company has compiled a 
list of future programs which will be found suitable for schools. The 
firm also offers an instructor’s manual, or general guide to teachers, 
in the form of a 64-page booklet, containing complete programs of 
all concerts, with notes, illustrations, suggestions to teachers, and other 
information. 
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JOHNSON CONTROL 


Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan. Architects: Donaldson & Meier. Mechanical Sa sitiad McColl, Snyder & McLean. 
Heating and Ventilating Contractors: Harrigan & Reid. 


Fuel costs so much today that it is more than ever 
essential to prevent wasted dollars from rolling out 
of the windows! JOHNSON Control Apparatus acts 
as a positive, efficient check on waste. Carefully 
planned automatic temperature control is an assur- 
ance of correct temperature conditions indoors dur- 
ing the entire heating season. 


The newer parochial and public school buildings, 
such as Detroit's Sacred Heart Seminary, are 
equipped with every desirable educational facility 
and all are consistent in their demand for one im- 
portant asset—uniform temperature at all times. At 
Sacred Heart, 347 JOHNSON room thermostats con- 
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trol 532 JOHNSON valves on radiators, while five 
ventilating systems are commanded also by 


JOHNSON devices. 


JOHNSON, oldest heat control apparatus company— 
dean of the industry—always has emphasized quality. 
Superior workmanship and engineering assure 
JOHNSON users the very best solution of any tem- 
perature or humidity control problem. Design, man- 
ufacture, and installation by a single organization 
with a background of more than fifty years. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and all 
principal cities. 


AND Humiotty GONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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B USY BUY- 

ERS HAVE 
COME to look to 
Sexton for the 
new ideas in food 


service. What the 


Sexton Specials offer outstanding 
values in foods prepared exclusively 
for those who feed many people each 


smart hotel on -” 
Michigan Boulevard or the suc- 


cessful restaurant on Broadway is 


featuring is immediately available at Sex- | 


ton’s—and in the finest quality. Sexton 
rapid turnover insures you always receiv- 
ing fresh deliveries from the new season’s 
pack. The same rule applies even toSexton 
Dried Fruits. They are fresh and plump 
with a natural dewy moistness. Sexton 
selects only the pick of the tree-ripened 


orchard fruit. It is then dried so as to re- 


tain all of its natural health giving qual- | 


ities. Edelweiss Dried Apricots are truly | 


delicious. 
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- COMING CONVENTIONS 

i, November 27-28. Annual Educational Conference, Sisters of 
Loretto, at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. Sister Christine 
Marie, secretary. (| December 28-January 2. American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Associated Societies, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Dr. H. E. Ward, Washington, D. C., secretary. (J. Decem- 
ber 28-30. American Catholic Historical Association, at Providence, 
R. I. Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., secretary 
(i, December 28-30. Associated Academic Principals of the State oi 
New York, at Syracuse. David G. Allen, Lake Placid, secretary. ( 
December 28-30. Illinois Teachers’ Association, at Springfield. R. C 
Moore, Carlinville, secretary. @, December 28-31. Modern Languagi 
Association of America, at Richmond and Williamsburg. P. W. Long 
New York City, secretary. (J, December 28-31. National Council oi 
Geography Teachers, at Syracuse, N. Y. William J. Berry, Kalamazoo 
Mich., secretary. (J, December 28-30. Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation, at Harrisburg. J. H. Kelly, Harrisburg, secretary. ([. Decem- 
ber 29-30. American Catholic Philosophical Association, at Chicago, III. 
Dr. Charles A. Hart, Washington, D. C., secretary. Q, January 9 
High School Principals’ Association of Massachusetts, at Boston. 
William D. Sprague, Melrose, secretary. ([, January 14-15. Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, at Washington, D. C. Robert L. Kelly, 
New York City, secretary. 


Fourth Annual Educational Conference of Sisters of Loretto, 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, 1936 


On November 27 and 28, 1936, the Fourth Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the Sisters of Loretto of Alabama. Colorado, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Texas will be held at Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. The Conference will open at 9:00 o’clock in the 
morning, Friday, November 29 and continue until 11:00 a.m. The 
second General Meeting will be held on Saturday morning, November 
28, and will run from 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. 

More than four hundred Sisters are expected to come from six 
states, representing some 45 educational institutions including three 
colleges, 13 high schools, and about 29 grade schools. 


DEFENDS CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The recent action of the Ontario government in compelling corpora- 
tions to give a proportion of their taxes, in keeping with the number 
of Catholic shareholders, to separate schools was defended by Rev. J. 
L. Simpson, provincial minister of education. speaking before the 
Toronto Ministerial Association of the United Church of Canada. 

“We have had in Ontario separate schools for nearly one hundred 
years, and their legal right to exist cannot legally be disputed,” Dr. 
Simpson said. “I am convinced your organization would be the last 
to feel antagonistic to the Roman Catholics’ desire to use every effort 
to provide a method by which religious and secular education may 
go hand in hand. I have evidence this feeling is not confined to the 
Roman Catholics alone, but that many Protestants would welcome the 
day when religious instruction of a kind acceptable to all branches of 
the Protestant church would form part of the curriculum of every 
public school.” 


CERTIFICATES IN TOLEDO DIOCESE 


Rev. Norbert W. Schumacher, Ph.D., diocesan superintendent of the 
Toledo, Ohio, schools, has issued a report showing the improvement of 
the teaching standards for the diocese. The report in part is as follows: 

“The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, in August. 
1931, appointed a diocesan commission of teachers’ examinations to 
formulate regulations governing the employment of teachers in the 
elementary and high schools of the Toledo diocese. 

“The diocesan board issues two types of life certificate and two types 
of permit. One certificate is issued to elementary-school teachers who 
have completed two college years of normal training. The other type 
certificate qualifies a high-school teacher who has completed four years 
of college, possesses a degree, and has certain required teaching courses. 

“A life permit may be obtained by a teacher who was in service in 
the Toledo diocese in 1932-33 or 1933-34, and who had been teaching 
15 or more years, though lacking full requirements of normal training. 

“A one-year permit has been provided to protect teachers in service 
in the diocese during 1932-33 or 1933-34 who had taught less than 15 
years, and lacked sufficient college training to qualify for a certificate. 
This permit may be renewed each year provided the holder completes 
certain college courses within the year, and until sufficient college work 
has been completed to meet the requirements for a certificate. 

“The regulation’ of teacher qualifications within the diocese should 
give assurance to Catholics throughout the Toledo diocese that our 
educational system is endeavoring to provide as fine opportunities for 
thorough training of our children as may be possible anywhere to 
secure.” 

A Free Offer 

Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, Colman J. 
Farrell, Librarian, offers free to libraries for cost of transportation: 
Schmitz, Sylvester, The Adjustment of Teacher Training to Modern 
Educational Needs (Washington, D. C., 1927). 
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